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THE CHAPEL OF FULHAM PALACE. 


I am desirous of learning something of the earl 

history of this chapel. None of the authorities 
very clear upon the subject, Lysons says* that it 
“ was either removed to its present situation or consider- 
ably enlarged, and fitted up by Bishop Terrick. The 
wainscot was brought from the chapel at London House, 
in Aldersgate Street, where it had been placed by Bishop 
Juxon, The greater part of the — glass, some of 
which is very fine, was removed from the same place; 
it consists principally of the arms of the Bishops of Lon- 
don...... Bishop O-baldeston, who died in 1764, left the 
gum of 1,000/. towards the repairs of Fulham Palace. 
Bishop Terrick making use of this money, with consider- 
able additions, probably, of his own, fitted up the chapel 
as above mentioned, and rebuilt the suite of apartments 
towards the river.” 
Faulkner, in his ‘ History of Fulham,’ generally 
repeats Lysons, but furnishes a more detailed 
description of the glass in the windows; while 
Thorne and other writers of a later date are prac- 
tically silent on the subject. 

As Fulham Palace was the residence of the 
Bishops of London from very early times, it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that it possessed a 
chapel for private worship, and this view is confirmed 
by the lan used by Lysons. The statement 
that it was either “ removed” or enlarged is diffi- 


* ‘Environs of London,’ second edition, 1811, vol, ii. 
pt.i. pp. 226, 227. 


cult to understand. If “‘ removed,” where did it 
formerly exist? It is obvious, also, that the wain- 
scot could scarcely have been placed in London 
House, in Aldersgate Street, by Bishop Juxon. 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson, in his valuable and exhaustive 


ia- | paper on ‘ The Bishop of London’s Palaces,’ in the 


Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archwo- 
logical Society, New Series, vol. i. pt. i. p. 13, 
brought to light two private Acts of Parliament, 
No, 40, 14 Car. IT., and No. 61, 22 Geo. II., from 
which it is clear that Petre House, in Aldersgate, 
was not bought for residential purposes by the 
Bishop of London until May, 1662, whereas 
Bishop Juxon had been promoted to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1660, and in 1662 had 
no further connexion, except as Metropolitan, with 
the see of London. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that he wainscotted his successor’s house in Alders- 
gate Street. The statement with regard to the 

inted glass also requires some qualification. 

me of the panes, containing the arms of the 
earlier bishops, may have been removed from 
Aldersgate Street ; but if the description given by 
Faulkner is correct, the windows also contained 
the arms of several occupants of the see who had 
no relations whatever with London House, namely, 
Bishops Hayter, Osbaldeston, Terrick, Lowth, 
Porteus, and Randolph. It seems doubtful if any 
prelate occupied London House as an episcopal 
residence after the death of Bishop Robinson 
in 1723. With the exception of the chapel, it was 
let out into tenements and warehouses, and was 
eventually sold under the authority of the Act of 
1749. It is, therefore, difficult to see how Terrick, 
who was not translated to London till 1764, could 
have removed any wainscotting or glass from a 
house which was no longer in his possession, unless, 
indeed, the fittings of the chapel were removed and 
warehoused at Fulham after the sale of London 
House, and subsequently utilized when Terrick 
resolved to restore the Fulham chapel. Mr. 
Pridden’s account of London House, which is 
printed by Dr. Sparrow Simpson in the paper to 
which I have referred, lends some colour to this 
view, as it states that the bishop's secretary “ about 
ten years ago” removed the furniture and a large 
collection of records to Fulham. Mr. Pridden 
visited the ruins of the house on 22 July, 1768, a 
few days after its destruction by fire. 

Bishop Howley, in the reign of George IV., 
changed the old hall—according to an inscription 
contained in it, which is quel by Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson—into a private unconsecrated chapel. It 
was restored to its origi in 1866, on the 
erection by Bishop Tait of a new chapel of more 
suitable dimensions. The fate of the old chapel is 
not recorded, and it would be satisfactory it its 
history could be given in an intelligible form. 


W. F. Paripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 
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8. IX. 25, '96, 


HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


At 8S. viii, 268 Mz. H. J. B. Cremeans 
asks to have the arms he there blazons identified. 
My own opinion is that the coat is one of those 
spurious ones, occasionally to be found on seals, 
&c., the identification of some of which is fre- 
quently sought in these pages and elsewhere, and, 
of course, in vain. Only a few weeks since I found 
one on a will of a lady of the name of Wrentmore, 
dated 1715. The shield on the seal bore, On a 
chev., between a sword erect in dexter chief, a 
bird rising in sinister chief, and a bear salient in 
base, five mullets. This I did not hesitate to con- 
demn as false heraldry, nor did a subsequent 
search in Papworth alter the decision ; althougb, 
while naming Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary,’ and without 
desiring to detract from the great value of that 
work, it most be remembered it is not quite 
infallible. There are many true coats not to be 
found in it, while some coats are wrongly attri- 
buted, for the reason that, first, many coats have 
never found their way into the MSS. and printed 
works consulted by Papworth ; and, second, he 
assigned coats according to the authorities he had 
consulted, and never attempted the almost impos- 
sible task of testing every coat by original evidence. 

It is difficult to explain how one well ac- 
quainted with heraldry can tell a false coat 
devised by one who does not know the subject, 
and can distinguish an old coat from a new grant ; 
but for one thing it is a well-understood rule that 
when there are three charges in a shield, although 
the one in base may be, and often is, different 
from the others, yet the two charges in chief are 
always the same. 

To use these shields, which are purely fanciful, 
though possibly founded on some shield known to 
the persons who designed them, objectionable as 
they are, is far better than using the arms of 
another family of the same, or nearly the same, 
name, a8 is too often done, because they can as 
a rule be easily distinguished from true coat 
armour ; nor do they display such very bad taste 
and utter ignorance of heraldry as are exhibited 
by two —— of book-plates which have lately 
appeared in the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
In one of these the ancient and noble coat of the 
Lords Clifford (sometime Earls of Cumberland) is 
altered and defaced by having the name “ Blanche” 
printed across the fesse ; in the other example the 
simple dignity of the grand old coat of the Lords 
Scrope of Bolton is impaired. Emmanuel, Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, created Harl of Sunderland, 
ob.s.p. The Scropes, Earls of Wiltshire, bore the 
same ooat with a label gu. in chief, and various 
differences were used by other membersof the house 
of Scrope, namely, Az, a bend or, to maintain the 
right to use which undifferenced Sir Richard 


Lescrope, first Baron Scrope of Bolton, instituted | and 


the cause Scrope v. Grosvenor, the most celebrated 
case of its kind, and too well known to need 
further mention here. Yet we find the simplicity 
of this famous coat disfigured by having the name 
** Margaret” blotting the fair bend or, which in 
its azure field had floated over many a hard-fought 
battle. It hardly seems credible that a persen 
lawfully entitled to bear such distinctive coat 
armour could in any way tolerate such a deface- 
ment. 

P it is not surprising that those whose 
chief object is to produce novelties of this kind 
should commend such folly and ignorance, and 
that, therefore, the article which accompanies 
these two plates should contain nothing but ful- 
some praise of the skill (!) that has perpetrated 
these anomalies, and enumerate the opportunities 
furnished of taking liberties with other coats, 
among them—O irony of fate !—the arms adopted 
by the defendant in the Scrope and Grosvenor 
trial when forbidden by his sovereign to use the 
golden bend ; but unfortunately no example is 
— of any tricks played upon the golden wheat- 
sheaf. 

It will doubtless be quite unavailing to beg 
book-plate designers to let heraldic bearings 
altogether alone, or to consult some one whe 
really does understand the subject, for it would 
seem that many agree with the writer of another 
article in the same journal who appears to place 
artistic effect far above heraldic correctness. If a 
novo homo wished to have a grant of a coat of 
arms with his pame printed on it like a 
front or a door-plate, no doubt he might have his 
desire gratified ; bat to so difference an ancient 
coat without sanction of the official heralds is 
most objectionable. Oh! would that Garter King 
of Arms was armed with authority (like Lyon 
King of Arms in Scotland) to come down on 
offenders with fine, imprisonment, and confisca- 
tion of all articles bearing false or unlawfully 
assumed heraldic bearings. 

This may appear at first to unreasonably 
an unimportant matter and unduly interfere wi 
the liberty of the subject ; but Jet us consider the 
whole position calmly, and it will be seen that the 
exercise of such authority could do no one any 
injury, but, on the contrary, would be defending 
the rights of the subject, for it would take from 
a man that to which he has no right, and to 
assume which without a legal right can do him 
no good, but is rather likely to expose him at some 
time to ridicule, and make him a pilferer, for 


taking that which does not belong to him ; while, 
on the other band, unlawfal assumption of heraldic 
ensigns is an injary to those who have a lawful 
right to use hereditary coat armour. 

Furthermore, it is the prerogative of the Orown, 
through its officers, to grant the right to use arms 
to confer augmentations to family armour to 
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commemorate some valiant deed or distinguished 
service rendered to the country; therefore unlaw- 
fal assumption places the subject in an invidious 
and false position. Antaur J. Jewers. 


THE LEAKE FAMILY. 

When writing of Admiral Sir John Leake (8 
§. vi. 281) I finished my note with a promise to 
record at some future time the inscriptions com- 
memorating those members of the Leake family 
who are buried in the church of Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex. I now extract them from my note-book 
as follows :— 

1. North wall of chancel (west to east). Plain 
white marble tablet :— 

Near this Place are deposited the Remains | of Stephen 
Martin Leake * | Garter Principal King of Arms of 
—_ Hall in this | Parish and of Mile End in the 

ish of Stepney in the county | of Middlesex who died 
on the 24*" day of March 1773 in the 71** | Year of his 
Age. He Married Ann daughter and at Length | sole 
Hei of Fletcher Powell Esq™ of Marshalls in the 
Parish of | Standon in the County of Hertford formerly 
of Downton | in the Parish and County of Radnor by 
whom he had issue | Six Sons and three Daughters who 
were all living at the time |of his Death. In this 
Chancel is also buried the Body of the | said Fletcher 
Powell who died on the 14% day of July | 1773 in the 
85" Year of his . | Also the Remains of | the said 
Ann Wife of the above | who died on the 29% of Jan, 
1802 in the | 88" Year of her Age, 

2. Plain white marble tablet :— 

Near this place | are deposited the remains of | Helen 
daughter of | James Ore Begre and Anne his wife | and 

daughter of | Harry Farquharson | of White 
ouse in the county of Aberdeen, N.B, | She married 
first | Captain Thomas “2. R.E, | and secondly | John 
Martin Leake Esq’e | of Thorp Hall | at which place 
after baving | for forty seven years disc the 
duties | of an affectionate wife and devoted mother | she 
departed this life | May 14% 1858, | in the 75% year of 
her age | Also the remains of the above named | John 
Martin Leake Eeq' | a Bencher of the Middle Temple | 
and for more than thirty years | one of the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions | for this County. | He closed a life of 
jae Pg ears | passed in usefulness and honour | 
y 16% 1862, 


wall of chancel (west end). Plain 


+ In memory of John Sherbrooke Lowe eldest son 
of | the Rev‘ Frederick Pyndar Lowe and of Helen his 
wife | daughter of John Martin Leake Esq. of Thorp 
Hall | born at Thorp Halil Feb 28 a.p. 1844. He 
deceased | at the same place Oct 4° 4.p. 1859, after a 
life | too short for earth, but not for heaven, | ‘The 

gave, and the Lord hath taken away: | blessed be 
the name of the Lord,” 

4. South wall of vestry, east end of north aisle 
(east to west). Plain white marble tablet :— 

Near this place lyeth the body of | Stephen Martin 
Leake Esq" | of Thorpe Hall in this parish | One of the 

uty Registers of the Court of Chancery | Eldest Son 
of | Stephen Martin Leake Esq’ | Garter King of Arms | 
He was twice Married | but died without Issue 19t Jan‘ 


5. Plain white marble tablet :— 

Near this place are deposited | the remains of | Mary 
second daughter of | Peter Calvert of Hadham, Herts, 
Esq’ | and for sixty years wife of | Jobn Martin Leake of 
Thorp Hall Esq’. | She died 27 of October 1821 An® Ait 
82 | Also the remains of the said | John Martin Leake 
Esq’ | Comptroller of Army Accompts | during the late 
War | second son of | Stephen Martin Leake Esq' | 
Garter King of Arms | He died 7 of April 1836 | in 
the 98% year of his age. 

6. Grey slab, lying west to east in floor, beneath 
centre of arch, between north aisle and north 
chancel aisle 

Here lies the body of | Eliz: daughter of | S® Martin 
Leake Esq™ | first t" of the Navy | under Admiral 
Leake | (who made bim his Heir) | She married C’ Wyvill 
omen | Son of S* Wyvill Bar...... | by whom she had six 
children | who all died before her excepting Eliz | who 
it is hoped may one day imitate | the virtues & possess 
the good qualities | of ber mother wherein she bad few | 
equals & no superiors | Ob 19 Maij 1731 Ait (35). 

This last inscription is somewhat worn away in 
places, and I have been unable to decipher the 
endings of the seventh and eighth lines. The age 
in the last line is also very illegible, but I believe 
I am right in giving it as thirty-five. 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Bostat. (See ‘ Additions to the ‘‘ New English 
Dictionary,”’ 8 S. ix. 221.)—In a list of words 
to be incorporated into the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ signed by Mr. Joun Rawnpatt, is the 
word Bostal, referred to by Mr. Hare in his 
‘Sussex’ as the term for a white chalk track, 
such as the White Bostal of Firle. This village is 
near Lewes. I think that this word is wrongly 
spelt, and that it should be Borstal, not Bostal. 
Bostal is the common pronunciation of the Sussex 
peasant, but I think Horsfield, in his ‘ History of 
Sussex, and Lower, in his ‘ Patronymica Bri- 
tannica,’ give it as Borstal. I know of three ad- 
joining parishes on the north side of the South 
Downs, each with its Borstal — Washington, 
Whiston, and Steyning—and I believe that they 
are peculiar to the north side, as the ascent is 
much steeper than on the south side, where the 
ascent is gradual. I am a south side of the downs 
man, and all our roads to them are called lanes. 
I have not the two works mentioned by me in 
town, but they are at my home in Sussex, and 
any prominent member of the Sussex Archmo- 
logical Society would be able to settle it. It is 
curious how names get perverted. For instance, 
in my own parish there was a family of agricul- 
tural labourers named Barstow, who were always 
called by their fellow villagers Buster, and another 
family named Hebditch, who were always called 
Hiptich, and if one had inquired for them by 
their proper names the villagers would not have 
known them. Borstal is undoubtedly a very old 


1797 { in the 60% Year of his Age, 


term for these hil roads, Epwarpv Hype. 
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Poncrvation.—P, 189, col. 1, ante, contains 
this sentence : “‘The writer's query may here be 
repeated ; ‘ And what is a whiz-gig?’” My con- 
tention is that the mark of interrogation should 
not be used, as the sentence is in nowise inter- 
rogative, though it contains an interrogative clause, 
which, of course, does not affect the punctuation of 
the sentence, which should have a full stop after it. 
In fact, the sentence should be written this: “ The 
writer’s query, ‘And what is a whiz-gig ?’—may 
be here repeated.” The same remark applies to 
** Then she adds to her correspondent, ‘ And what 
is a whiz-gig?’” This misplacement, or misuse, 
of the mark of interrogation seems to be on the 
increase. You cannot make a positive and an 
interrogative statement at the same time. The 
very arrangement of the words, “ And what is,” &c., 
shows that the clause is interrogative, used in ap- 
position to “query,” and so it would be quite 
justifiable to omit the mark of interrogation even 
in the altered arrangement given above. 

F, ©. Brrxseck Terry, 


Dragon, 1ts Pronuncration.— Although this 
word is accented drag'on in Wright’s ‘ Pronouncing 
Dictionary,’ and that is certainly its pronunciation 
now, Richardson marks it dra’gon, and one cannot 
help thinking that it was formerly sounded in that 
way, more like the Greek Spdxwvand the Latin draco, 
Perhaps some of my brother readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may remember an old mock hexameter line, which 
comes to me not from my own schooldays, but 
from my father’s. It is this : “ Plutarch | relates | 
the story | of one | Belsusa | dragon.” Of course, 
one does not claim accuracy for schoolboys’ doggerel ; 
still it is worth notice that the word dragon much 
more nearly makes a spondee if pronounced as 
Richardson marks it. The second syllable, too, 
must have been long, as the older spelling is 
dragoun, W. T. 

Blackheath, 


following strange statement 
occurs in a modern, and, as I understand, a very 
popular book. Whether it contains an error of 
thought, or one of expression only, I cannot tell. 
Whichever it be, as it is calculated to mislead, 
I trust that it will be modified in future editions. 
‘When the steam-engine appeared, instead of 
taking the obvious sound-name puff-puff, it was 
called engine (Lat. ingenium) to signify that it was 
a work of genias.” That the primary English 
meaning of engine was ‘‘ native talent, mother wit, 
genius,” is certain (see ‘N. E. D.’) ; but engine in 
the secondary sense in which we now uee it is far 
older than Stephenson, Watt, or Lord Worcester. 
It occurs in the ‘ Promptoriam Parvulorum,’ “ En- 
gyone, or ingyne, machina” (p. 140) ; and in the 
* Catholicon Anglicum,’ “ Engine, aries, ingenium 
machina” (p. 115). The various machines u 


in warfare for throwing stones and other like pur- | 


poses were known as engines, so also were the 
wheels for raising water by horse-power. When 
the steam-engine came into use it had its name 
not because it was a new thing evincing genius, 
but because it corresponded in its attributes with 
many other useful machines which had gone before 
it. Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


** ” or Bosu.”— One of the trade terms 
for margarine is bosch. This, according to H. M. 
Jenkins’s ‘ Report on the Agriculture of Holland’ 
is a corruption used by the trade to indicate seat 
of manufacture originally, and in time came to be 
the term for the manufactured article. It stands, 
he says, for ’sHertogenbosch, the great centre for 
the oleomargarine trade in Holland. Murray's 
‘Dictionary’ accepts this reading ; but is it not 
rather strained? The illustrations given from the 
Echo and Daily News do not give it at all conclusive 
support. Bosch and bosh are both terms in use in 
Holland. Will any Dutch correspondent inform 
us what bosch, as now applied to margarine, really 
means? In Thorpe’s ‘ Dictionary of Applied Che- 
mistry ’ I find it stated that 
“the name bosch was formerly applied to an inferior 
butter made in Holland. its manufacture has been 
entirely diecontinued, and the term is now synonymous 
bag ‘margarine.’ Swine is margurine made from pigs” 
at. 

If bosch was the name of an inferior butter made 
in Holland before margarine was thought of, I 
cannot see how Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’ can say that 
it is “‘ artifical butter manufactured at ’sHerto- 
genbosch,” ‘‘Bosch butter,” from what I can gather, 
was the name applied to natural butter (not arti- 
ficial) of a low grade ; and may I suggest that it 
simply meant ‘‘bush butter”? Americans term 
butter of the highest grade, made with every 
modern appliance on scientific lines, “ gilt-edge 
butter.” They and Australians would well under- 
stand what you meant if you said you had some 
** bush butter.” This low grade butter in Holland 
is used, I believe, as the basis of margarine, and, I 
think, accounts for the term as now applied. Per- 
haps bosch or bosh may be a corruption of the 
German bds, and then it would mean simply bad 
butter. This is more feasible than Dr. Murray's 
explanation. Germans call margarine Schmalz 
butter and Kunst-butter. 

R. Heveer Wattace. 
Dale Villas, Farnham Royal, Bucks. 


Tue Fotk-tore or Firatures. — My idea is 
that the universality of the veneration for threads 
and cords, to which I have before referred, s.%. 
‘Threads and Cords,’ and which is exemplified in 
the world-wide and world-old use of talismanic, 
symbolic, ceremonial, and decorative cordings, 
tyings, knottings, and braidings—particularly in 
conjunction with sun, fire, phallic, tree, and water 
worship, or their relics—has its origin, firstly, in 
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the primitive conception of the sun as suspended 
by invisible cords, and, secondly, in a subsequent 
conception of the sun-disc as the placenta of “ Dame 
Nature” (the “vault of heaven” equalling the 
“womb of time”) producing and sustaining its 
creatures by its rays, each separate ray being con- 
sidered as a funis, umbilical cord, or navel string 
assigned to some particular being. And I think 
that this idea is borne out by the sun-pictures of 
Chaldzea, Assyria, and Egypt, as well as by the sun- 
dances, maypole ribbon dances, and hook-swingings 
of America, England, and India, confirmed by the 
fanic cultus of Central Africa, as reported by Speke. 
The sun-dance of the Sioux seems to me to be adirect 
acknowledgment of birth in the funic sun-ray, and a 
distinct enactment of “ regeneration.” The Easter 
or New Year’s egg, symbolizing the “ Resurrection,” 
perhaps, for convenience sake, replaces the silk- worm 
cocoon. The cornucopic Christmas-tree, fittingly 
symbolizing the “ Nativity,” with its pendant lights 
and gifts, more perfectly than the poles perpetu- 
ates the idea of the cosmic tree, mundane tree, 
tree of heaven, tree of life, sacred tree, or holy tree. 
THomas J. JEAKEs, 
4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


Eprrapa. — Possibly the following quaint in- 
scription, copied from the monument of Zachariah 
Foxall (who died 5 May, 1758), on the northern 
wall of St. Botolph Church, Aldersgate, may be 
deemed worthy of a place in your interesting 
periodical. It reads thus:— 

Sy of the partial Rules of vulgar Fate 
he Man who could be honest, might be great : 
Such is true Genius: such was this Man’s claim : 
Each Friend could praise him, and no foe could blame : 
Who sought no Vice his Reason bade him fly : 
Who lost no Virtue, Reason taught to try : 
Who blest each Gift ; improv'd each Talent given : 
iv'd and wrought—the rest belongs to Heaven. 
D. Harrison. 
21, St. David’s Street, Newington, S.E. 


Buriat at Cross Roaps.—In the East End 
News of 11 March appeared a paragraph giving 
an account of a lecture on the Blackwall Tunnel 
delivered recently at the Royal Institution by 
Mr. Alexander R. Binnie, M.Inst.0.E. From this 
paragraph I have culled the following sentence :— 

“On the north side of the river at Blackwall Cross, 
about eight feet below the street level, a human skeleton 
was discovered, and as a stake was also found which 
appeared to have been driven through the body at the 
time of burial, in all probability the remains were those 
of some poor suicide who had been interred with all the 
superstitious rites of our ancestors.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


“Sxiacrapay”: ‘‘Sxiacram.”—These words 
as new nouns are, I think, worthy of record in 
‘N. & Q’ The first, skiagraphy, is the name 
given to the new photographic process, especially 


in its application to medicine and surgery, by 
obtaining the penetration of the rays of light 
(known to scientists as « rays) through the struc- 


tures of living bodies. The second noun, skiagram, 
is a natural derivative of the first, and is applied 
to the actual photograph or picture obtained by the 
process of skiagraphy. Both terms are frequently 
used in a recent number of the British Medical 
Journal, which also contains the reproduction of a 
skiagram of the hand of a child. 
G. Yarrow Batpocr, 


ALTERNATIVE.—I read in a recent number of 
‘N. & Q’: “We are confronted with two alter- 
natives—she is either stating what...... she believes 
to be true, or she is fabricating.” But here we 
have only one alternative, an alternative being a 
choice between two courses, Perhaps, however, 
no word is more frequently misused = = 

Joun Lyty.—In a recent Quarterly, in a review 
on John Lyly, the Euphuist, it is said that he was 
probably born near Tunbridge Wells, as he dedi- 
cated bis work to Lord Dela Warr. Now the West 
family Lords De la Warr were not then settled 
at Buckhurst, their present residence, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, at which there is a Broadwater 
Down, but acquired it much later on by marriage 
into the Sackville family, Dukes of Dorset, and 
at the same time obtained Knole, in Kent, I 
believe. Their residence at that period was 
Offington Manor, Broadwater, Sussex, in the 
western half of the county ; and that is how the 
error, I suppose, has occurred, through the word 
Broadwater ; so that Lyly was probably born in the 
village of Broadwater in West Sussex, or the small 
market town of West Tarring, about half a mile 
from Offington, Tarring at that time being the most 
important place in the district; or he may have 
been born at the hamlet of Salvington, close to 
Offington, where also John Selden, the author of 
‘Table Talk,’ was born, whose cottage is still in 
a good state of preservation. I do not know if 
the registers of these two parishes date back 
sufficiently far to decide this question ; but Tar- 
ring dates back to Selden’s time, and his father is 
described as “ The Mynstrel.” 

There are two altar tombs in Broadwater Church 
to the Wests, Lords De la Warr, one in the chancel, 
with the casque of the owner stil! preserved, the 
other in the south transept. The Lord Dela Warr 
buried in the chancel fought at Bosworth, I believe. 
There is also a tomb to one of them in Boxgrove 
Priory, near Chichester, as well as the beautiful 
shrine at Christchurch, in Hants. 

Epwarp Hycer. 

P.S.—There are several families of Wests at 
Tarring, who are probably offshoots of this family. 


anp Honentinpen.—In his ‘ His- 
tory of Nineteenth Century Literature,’ p. 93, 
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Mr. Saintsbury says of Campbell that “in the 
last year of the eighteenth century he went to 
Germany, and was present at (or in the close 
neighbourhood of) the battle of Hohenlinden.” 
This picturesque myth has been exposed again and 
again, but its romantic picturesqueness constantly 
revives it, and the writer who has not time or in- 
clination to verify his references is thankful to 
have it, and passes it on. Now Campbell did see 
some skirmishing in Germany, and he was at 
Ratisbon in the autumn of 1800. He proceeded 
northward, however, in October, and when 
Hohenlinden was fought on 3 December he was 
at Altona. See Beattie’s ‘Life and Letters of 
Thomas Campbell’ (i. 308 and 343), and compare 
the account given in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Such bio- 
graphieal legends as this of Campbell should now 

ive way before the influence of the work that Mr. | 
Tos is steadily pressing towards a splendid com- 

tion. 

N.B. 


**Mistep”: Mizziep.”— Many le in 
the Midland Counties—at any rate in Derbyshire 
and Notts—pronounce the word misled “ mizzled.” 
In the dialect “to mizzle” is to mislead. A per- 
son who wants to find something, think of some- 
thing, or do something at once, and is unable, is 
said to be “in a mizzle.” A man losing his bear- 
ings on a dark night or in a snowstorm is spoken 
of as having “got mizzled” or “got into a 
mizzle.” A person suddenly disappearing, or an 
article becoming lost, has “ mizzled”; and a gossip, 
after a long ‘‘ confab,” says, ‘‘ Abl mizzle.” A 
drizzling rain is ‘‘ a mizzle.” 


Tuomas Barve. 


Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop, 


Sr. Evortics.—Is not the following note from 
the Nineteenth Century for February worthy of 
preservation in ‘N. & Q.’? Dr. Jessopp writes : 

“In my paper in last month's number of this Review, 
entitled ‘Church Defence or Church Reform,’ I drew 
attention to a curious mistake in our Church Calendars, 
due to that very frequent source of inaccuracy, the con- 
fusion of the letters nm and u, which every one whose 
business it is to correct his own or other people’s proof- 
sheets is familiar witb. I pointed out that on the 7th of | 
September an unknown saint had been introduced into 
our Anglican Calendars under the name of Enurchus, 
and I added : ‘It is a mere printer's blunder for Euurtius 
or Evertius—a blunder which has never been set right 
in our Prayer Books down to the present hour.’ Mr. 
C. J. Clay, who was the head of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Printing Press for more than forty years, and to 
whose energy, sagacity, untiring vigilance, and rare good 
taste in his own department Cambridge owes so much, 
calls me to task for this statement, and turns the tables 
— me by convicting me of a blunder which ti 
almost to a libel, ‘I well remember,’ he writes, ‘that 


Doctor Corrie, then Master of Jesus and a member of 
the Press Syndicate, brought the question of the «ltera- 
tion of this word to “ Evurtius”’ before the Syndicate; 
and in 1863, and I believe ever since, our Cambridge 
books have followed this spelling,’ Well! it is sad; I 


| had seen my book, and followed the immo 


quite admit it, and I lament the fact and spologize for 
unintentional defamation. But a curious little article 
might be written upon this odd oversight, which hag 
run the gauntlet of countless revisers of one kind or 
another from the days of the Sealed Books—in which it 
appearse—down to our own time, ‘The only almanack in 
which, as far as I know, the original mistake has been 
corrected is that wonder of wonders ‘ Whitaker's 


| Almanack'; and thereby hangs a tale which is not 
| without ite curious interest. 


hen I edited the late Dr. 
Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems of Saints’ in 1882, I found in 
his list of ‘Sainte with their Emblems’ my old friend 
‘ Enurchus’ enriched by an additional « and transformed 
into ‘Eunurchus’; whereupon I ventured to add’a note 
‘(Query Euurtius].’ Now the late Mr, Whitaker was a 
great enthusiast on Saint lore and iconography, and 
though in 1882 ‘St. Enurchus’ is to be found in his 
usual place in the great ‘ Almanack,’ in 1883 he appears 


| as ‘St. Enurchus or Evertius.’ Next year, however, in 


1884, he stands simply as ‘ Evertius,’ and after that he 
looks out upon us as ‘St. Evurtius.’ Clearly Whitaker 
precept of 
Captain Cuttle. The question still remains—and it 
really is a very odd question—How did Dr. Husenbeth, 
a priest of the Church of Rome and a man of very great 
and wide learning in liturgical matters, come to adopt 
the name of ‘ Enurchus’ and to find an emblem for him 


too? 
W. Pensy. 
Wokingham. 


“I xnow’t, My LorD, I KNow'r, SAID 
Joun Nosiz.”—The origin of this saying is given 
in ‘Two Suffolk Friends,’ by Mr. Francis Hindes 
Groome (W. Blackwood & Sons, 1895) :— 

** At the rectory [Monk Soham] gatherings on Christ 
mas night Will te labourer] was one of the principal 
singers, his chef-d'euvre ‘Oh! silver [query Sylvia) is 
charming thing,’ and ‘The Helmingham Wolunteers,’ 
That famous corps was raised by Lord Dysart to repel 
*Bony’s’ threatened invasion; its drummer was John 
Noble, afterwards the wheelwright in Monk Sobam, 
Once after drill Lord Dysart said to him : ‘ You played 
that very well, John Noble’; and ‘I know ’t, my lord, I 
know 't,’ was John’s answer—an answer that has passed 
into a Suffolk proverb, ‘I know’t, my lord, I know’t, as 
said John Noble,’” 

H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


“ Girt, not A Boy.—A note- 
worthy instance how the restricted sense of the 
word “child,” as applied to a girl, and not to a 
boy, which was in use in Shakespeare's time, bas 
still survived in the American-English dialect of 
Newfoundland is quoted in the Journal of Ame- 
rican Folk-lore, by Mr. G. Patterson, vol. viii. 
p. 28 (Boston, 1895). H, Kress. 

Oxford. 


Historic Accuracy.—In his ‘ Betrothed,’ Sir 
Walter Scott places one important scene in the 
bishop’s palace at Gloucester. As this scene refers 
to the Crusades in the reign of Henry II., there 
could have been no bishop’s palace in that city, 
nor a Bishop of Gloucester, and for a very 
reason—because Gloucester was not erected into 
a bishopric till 1541, temp. Henry VIII. Previous 
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to that time Gloucester was a very rich and power- 


ful abbey, but not a bishop’s see. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Querics, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Doycota Race.—Within the last two or three 
rs most of the local regattas on the Thames have 
included in their programmes an event called a 
‘*dongola race,” the speciality of which appears to 
be the paddling of a punt or similar wide vessel 
by four (or three) pairs of paddlers, each pair being 
usually, as in Noah’s Ark, male and female. At 
Cookham regatta, in July, 1892, there was a don- 
gola race of four such couples ; Wargrave regatta, 
in August, 1892, included “‘ the now popular don- 
gola race, four ladies and four gentlemen in each 
crew”; and there were dongola races at Tedding- 
ton Reach in September; at Bray regatta, in July, 
1894, there were dongola races for crews of eight 
mep, and for mixed crews of four of each sex ; and 
in the same month,— 
“Mr. Pratt - Barlow's crew won the dongola race 
{peddling in er after a tremendous finish with the 
aidenhead wing Club crew, while a similar event 
for crews of three ladies and three gentlemen ended in 
an easy win for Mr. H. 8. Verity's combination.” 

So say the daily papers ; whence it seems that 
neither the Arkite number eight, nor the Arkite 
“combination” of a sexually-paired crew are de 
rigueur. What is the origin of the name? One 
man, connected with the river here, thinks that it 
must have come from Dongola in the Soudan ; 
another suggests that it is “just a gondola, rather 

lied about,” but neither professes to know. 

ere must, however, be plenty of people who do 
know a thing so recent. Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who lives near Cookham, for example, 
ascertain whence the promoters of the Cookham 
regatta got the name of their dongola race in 1892 ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


_ Footscar.—I should be glad of any authentic 
information as to the period at which the fool’s 
cap was in use as a water-mark for paper. The 
often repeated statement that the Rump Parlia- 
ment ordered that the fool’s cap should be substi- 
tuted for the royal arms in the paper used for the 
Journals of the House of Commons appears to be a 
mere figment. Henry 


“Foor's Parapiss.”—Is there any known 
source in mediseval belief or legend for this expres- 
sion? It occurs in English in the fifteenth cen- 
tary precisely in the sense in which it is now 


current. Is it known in any other European lan- 


guage? Henry Brapiey. 
Heratpic.—G a chevron between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent. family bore this coat of 


arms ; and what was their county ? 
Hersert 8. Hout, M.A. 


Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Rost Famiry.—Can any one give me informa- 
tion regarding the living descendants of James 
Rose, of Islington, who married Elizabeth Fern? 
One of the sons was the late Sir George Rose, and 
one of the daughters married William Leaf, of 
Manchester; another daughter married a Mr. 
Thomson ; while a third married a Mr. Burrand. 


Sir Joun Srrance (1696-1754), Master of the 
Rolls, was the son of John Strange, of Fleet Street, 
and is said to have been born in London in 1696. 
I shall be glad to know (1) the full date of his 
birth ; (2) the nature of his father’s business ; (3) 
any particulars of his mother ; and (4) the date of 
his marriage with Susan, daughter of Edward 
Strong, of Greenwich. He appears to have been 
buried at Leyton, and not in the Rolls Chapel, as 
Foss says (Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ 


Day Famity.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
give me genealogical information concerning a 
family of Day, settled, I believe, at Dudley, co. 
Salop, at the close of last century? One Henry (?) 
Day a daughter married to —— Walters. 

James Da.vas. 

Lympzston, near Exeter. 


“Commetine.”—In an early poem of Miss 
Rossetti’s, quoted in the Manchester Guardian in 
a review of her posthumous volume of poems, this 
word occurs as the name of a flower. hat flower 
is intended ? 0. C. B. 

“ A genus of endogenous plants, typical of the N.O. 


& paragraph appeared in 3 .,” notifying 

an “office” set of All the Year 
Round in which were recorded (in manuscript) the 
names of the authors of the various contributions. 
I succeeded in discovering the present home of 
those volames, by means of which I am enabled to 
compile a complete list of Dickens’s writings as pub- 
lished therein. Does any reader know of a similar 
set of Household Words, whence I could likewise 
obtain a clue to the identity of the contributors, 


for bibliographical purposes? G. Kirrow. 


“Homsva.” (See ante, p. 216, ‘ Bail.’)—Is this 
word in common use anywhere in connexion with 
the milking of cows? I remember as a child being 
rebuked by my nurse for irreverently applying it 
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to her ; because, she said, a “humbug” was no 
kind of person, but a thing to hold cows still while 
they were milked. This was in Norfolk ; but I 
never heard the word used, nor saw the thing, that 
Iam aware of. Has the bushranger’s “ Bail up!” 
any connexion with the discipline endured by Irish 
cows? There seems to be some analogy in the 
circumstances. F. CHoLMELEY. 
The High House, Brook Green, W. 


Stoox.—Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me if the name of Stook is common in any 
part of England ; and whether the name is of Sco 
or English origin? 8. 

Devonshire. 


* Norrotciana.’—The ‘ D. N. B.’ 
notice of Thomas Gale (1635 ?-1702), Dean of 
York, states that he wrote the inscription for the 
* Bibliotheca Norfolciana’ at the request of the 
Royal Society. I should be glad of any information 
about the ‘ Bibliotheca Norfolciana.’ 


James Hooper, 
Norwich. 


Fracs.—The writer would be glad of any in- 
formation as to the proper flag to fly on municipal 
and public (not Government) buildings on gala 
occasions. The three ensigns appear all to be 
marine flags—the white and blue belonging to the 
navy, and the red to the mercantile marine—and 
all seem to be rightly used only afloat. On shore 
the union flag is used by the army and flown on 
Government buildings and consulates, and appears 
to be the proper official flag on shore (where 
royalty is not concerned) ; but it does not seem 
clear from the authorities what is the correct 
flag for general use on shore. J. 8. 


Our Seven Senses.—When and with whom 
did this expression arise? It was current when 
physiologists were accustomed to distinguish five 
“special” senses (smell, sight, hearing, taste, and 
touch) from the “general” sensibility on which 
pain depends. Alliteration was no doubt its foster- 
mother. More than seven special forms of sensi- 
bility are now distinguished ; but it still is easy to 
distinguish the chief forms as seven by adding to 
the original five the thermic sense and the “ mus- 
cular sense.” W. R. Gowers. 


[See Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ } 


Tae Lonpoy.—One of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. J. Puiart, referred in these 
columns, not long since, to his acquaintance with 
the London ‘‘ Chinatown,” I once had the 
‘apa 9 of hearing him lecture on the subject ; but 

@ gave no details as to the part of China from 
which these exiles come. Stewart Culin, in a 
monograph on the American Chinese, states that 


they are all natives of either the Sam Yup or Sz | 


meet the eye of Mr. Pratt, I shall be glad if he 
can tell me whether this is also the case with the 
small colony in London. S. Waker, 


anp Dare or Boox Wayrep.—I 
have before me a thin, small foiio volume, printed 
in early Roman type, on paper water-marked with a 
bull’s head and “ trimmings.” It has no title-page, 
but it opens as follows, and I hope somebody will 
be good enough to tell me the name to which it 
answers, and the date of its publication :— 

“Ad preces studentium dum essem lector in monte 
Pessulano. Et vt fratres pauperum sub compendio 
sente’tias habere’t libri sententiarum. Egofrater joha'nes 
de Fonte ordinis fratrum minorum per modum con- 
clusionu’ sententiali’: distinctiones q’slibet eiusde’ volu- 
minis collegi et primo primi libri eubde’s in quibus magis- 
ter a doctoribus non seruatur seu tenetur,” 

Sr. 


Errrarn sy Drypen.—In the MS. ‘ Church 
Collections for Norfolk, by “ Honest Tom Martin,” 
in my library, the following verses to the memory 
of Margaret Paston, who died 1689, are ascribed 
to Dryden :— 

Soe fair soe Young soe Innocent soe Sweet 

Soe ripe a Judgment and soe rare a witt 
Require at least an Age in one to meet 
in ker they met, but long they could not Stay 

Twas Gold too fine to fix without allay (sic) 

Her Makers Image was soe well expreet 

The sight of her upbraided all the Rest 

Too justly sever’d from an age like this 

Now she’s Remov'd, the world is of a piece. 
Are they included in any edition of Dryden's 
works ? Watrter Rye. 

Frognal House, 


OspaLpestoy, Bisnor or Loxpoy,—Will any 
reader tell me whether this prelate died at Fulham 
Palace ; or, if not, where? Is it a fact that he is 
buried at the family seat, Hunmanby, Yorkshire? 
A copy of the epitaph would be of interest to me, 
Cole’s MS. (B.M., vol. xxx.) says Hunmanby. 
The ‘ D. N. B.’ makes the extraordinary statement 
that Bishop Osbaldeston ‘‘ died at Fulham Palace 
on 15 May, 1764, and was buried in the church- 
yard of the Parish Church.” Where can I obtain 
any information as to the structural alterations 
which Bishop Osbaldeston carried out at Fulham 
Palace? There are preserved at the palace two 
architects’ plans—one of the farmyard, dated 
30 April, 1762, and one of the stables and coach- 
houses, dated 4 May, 1762. Were these portions 
of the episcopal buildings rebuilt by this bishop? 
At his death he left 1,0001. to be expended in 
repairs to the palace. Cuas, Jas. Fret. 


‘Marmion Travestrep.’—This curious and 
scurrilous work was published by Thomas Tegg, 
111, Cheapside, in 1809. The whole of it was 
ironically dedicated to Walter Scott, Esq., and the 
separate introductions to Sir Francis Burdett, R. B. 


Yup districts of Canton province. Should this | Sheridan, Major Hanger, Sir David Dundas, the 


4 
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Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, then Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
As to Major Hanger see 7" S. vi. 95. The hero 
is Prince Frederic of York, and the heroine Mrs. 
(Mary Ann) Clarke, notorious in connexion with 
army scandals. Who was the author? And how 
could so bold a libel be uttered with apparent 
impunity? And was the publisher related to 
another London publisher of the same surname, 
recently deceased ? Ricuarp H, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Osporye : : Cranke.—Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me information about the parents 
and family of one William Osborne, who, in 1664, 
had one hundred acres of land surveyed in Hert- 
ford, co, Maryland, and died there in 1704? Who 
was his wife Margaret!?_ Who was William Hollis, 
who came to Maryland before 1659 and had grants 
of land given to him in that and the following year? 
He died in 1680, leaving one son William, by his 
wife Elizabeth. This son married Mary, daughter 
of Abraham and Sarah Clarke, who came to Mary- 
land in 1654. Do the pedigrees of any families 
bearing these names at present contain any refer- 
ence to these American emigrants ? 

M. D. B. Dawa. 
14, Fifth Avenue, New York, 


PreBenpary Victoria.—The following clipping 
from the Globe newspaper of 1 April may be 
deemed worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“The sovereign of these realms is, as all admit, the 
head of the National Church, but we imagine that few 
persons are aware of the fact, to which a Welsh contem- 

rary calls attention, that she is a Prebendary of St. 

vids Cathedral, Such, however, is the fact, and, 
seeing that the queen has held the stall in question since 
her accession in 1837, Prebendary Victoria is now the 
senior prebendary in the English Church, How the 
right to this prebend came to be vested in the Crown is, 
however, a subject on which nobody appears to be able 
to throw any light.” 

Can any of your correspondents throw light on 
this interesting subject ? Tay. 


_ Famity, or Norraants. (See 8, 
ix. 187.)—William Randolph, of Little Houghton, 
co. Northampton, father of Thomas Randolph, the 
ada given as the son of Robert Randolph, of 

8, co. Sussex. There were Randolphs, or 
Randalls, at Hamsey, near Lewes. I greatly want 
to be sure of the parentage of William, and to 
know the history of the Sussex Randolphs. 

Henry Ispam Lonepen, M.A. 
Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Hixpv an interesting little book 
called ‘The East in the West,’ by Mr. J. Salter, 
the head of the Asiatic Rest at Poplar, mention is 
made (p. 116) of a Hindu woman who had to give 


evidence in court, and of the difficulty of adminis- physicians. 


conscience. At last the oath took this form: 
** You shall speak the truth, &., or you will be 
done to as the cow was done to on the banks of the 
Ganges.” The writer adds, “‘ Many inquiries have 
since been made to ascertain what were the expe- 
riences of the cow, but no tidings concerning them 
have ever been gleaned.” Can any reader supply 
any ? B. W. 


Beglies. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH STUDENTS AT PADUA. 
(8 S. viii, 223, 333, 411). 


Although aware that a list of “ monuments” to 
these students is given by Sir Philip Skippon, in 
the diary of his ‘ Journey through part of the Low 
Countries, Germany, Italy, and France (1663-64), 
as contained in the collection of travels printed 
for Messrs. Churchill in 1732, and intending to 
consult it for the purpose of my previous com- 
munication on the subject, I was unable so to do 
before forwarding the same. Having, however, 
since referred thereto, and finding that it supple- 
ments my previous list, as well as aids in identifying 
some of the persons named therein, I think it well 
to forward you a transcript, together with the 
results of my further investigations, in brief, within 
parentheses, as below. Under date 15 Dec., 1663, 
being “ Christmas Day, N.S.,” Skippon states that 
in the roof of the cloisters of the university build- 
ing are the names of the following (seventy-four) 
Englishmen, under their coats of arms* :— 

Anglica Natio (English “ Nation”).t 
Geo. Rogers (George Rogers). 
*Tho. Sheaf, Berthensis (Thomas Sheaf, of Perth, 
in Scotland (1607 !-57), M.D. of Pemb. Coll., Camb., 
F.R.C.P.Lond. He would appear to have been a Scots- 
man). 
Tho, Cromwell (Thomas Cromwell ; “ Cormuel” in my 
previous list, which, subsequently, for the sake of brevity, 
is referred to berein as “ p. 1”). 
Gul, Pound (William Pound). 
Fra. Houst (Francis Hoste). 
Gualt, Wilsford, Cantuariensis (Walter Wilsford, of 
Canterbury, Kent). 
Car. Rich (Charles Rich). 
Tho, Buckenham (Thomas Buckenham). 
Rich. London, Norfolciensis (Richard London, of 
Norfolk). 
*Joa. Dunellus (John Donnelly). 
Gul. Harveus (William Harvey). 
Hen. Hunerstonus (Henry Humberston, Umpherston, 
or Urmstone ; among the Scotemen in p. 1.). 


* These were not in every case coats of arms, strictly 
speaking, but, as in that of Harvey, shields containing 
emblems of the faculty or profession to which the person 

ed hal A 


+ Skippon states that “the students are of thirty-four 
nations, divided into two bodies, twenty-two are of 
the university of juriste (of which number the English 
nation is one) and twelve of the university of artists or 
Not under three of a country that are 


tering any oath that would be binding on her | matriculated make a nation,” 
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Bern. Brun, Westmidensis (Bernard Brown, of West- 
meath, in Ireland; among the Scotsmen in p. 


Edw, Cholmely (Edward Cholmeley, apparently the 
Cholmel Eyres ”—Qy. intended for 


i). 
D. Hen, Peyton, Colonel et Eques (Col. siz Henry | “ Cholmeleyus” or “ Cholmeleius "?—in p. 1.). 


Pevton, knighted at Royston, May, 1606). 

*Il. D. Alger. Percy, Baro (Algernon, Ld. Percy). 

*D. Oliv. Cave (Sir (1) Oliver Cave). 

Rob. Lloid (Robert Fiudd ; “ Rubertus Floide ” in p. 1.). 

Tho. Brandon (Thomas Brandon). 

Joan, Finciamus (John Fincham). 

*Joan. Fread (John Freind). 

Gul. Stokebam, Ang. Cons.* (William Stokeham, Eng- 
lishman ; Consul). 

Tho. Turner (Thomas Turner. Qy. the same as the 
person of these names su uently mentioned ?). 

Fra, Willibeo (Franci« Willoughby). 

*Laurence Wright (Laurence Wright (1590 ?-1657), 
M.D. Padua; of Emman. Coll., Camb.; adm. D, 
stud, med. 22 Aug., 1612, aged 22; Phys. in ord, to 
Oliver Cromwell). 

Rich. Lumly (Richard Lumley ; “ Lumleyo” in p. 1). 
*D. Joan. Dalton (Sir John Dalton; knighted at 
James's, 8 Jan., 1635, as of co. Camb. ; adm, Leyden, stud. 

med., 6 Nov., 1649, aged 23). 

Rob. Canfield (Robert Canfield; “Cansfelde” and 
among the Scotemen in p. | ). 

Joan. Abdy (John Abdy). 

Rob. Child, Cantianus (Robert Child, Kentishman ; 
adm. pega, stud. med., 23 May, 1635, aged 22 ; “ Kild” 


in p. 1.). 
Hen. Stanly (Henry Stanley). 
Gul. bam ( William am). 
Levinus Fiud, M.D. (Lewin Flud, M.D.). 
D. Geo. Rock (Sir (?) George Rock), 
Rich, Harris (Richard Harris). 
Joan, Erekin (John Erskine ; among the Scotsmen in 


“Gul, Chaloner (Sir William Chaloner, Kt. and Bt.). 

*Ludov. Chichester (Lewis Chichester). 

*Rich. Sheeletus (Richard Shilleto). 

*Jo. le Rous, Suff., Anglus 4 Cubic. Regis. Thesaur. 
(John Rous, of Suffolk, Englishman, Groom of the King’s 
Bedchamber, Treasurer). 

Petrus Ball, Devon. Consiliarius* (Peter Ball, of 
Devon ; Consul), 

*Tho, Hungerford (Thomas Hungerford). 

Tho, Morris (Thomas Morris; “ Morus” in p. 1.). 

Jacobus Parravicinus, Ph. et M.D. (James | 
Ph. and M.D.). 

Tho. Harpour (Thomas Harper). 

Joan. Hauruins (Qy. for “ Haurius” as in p. 1, !—Jobn 


ore). 
*Ric, Vitus (Richard White). 

*Joan. Mapletoft (John Mapletoft). 

Carolus Willugbby (Charles Willoughby). 

Tho, Lawrence (Thomas Laurence). 

*Odoard Pax (Edward Peace). 

* Anton, Rooper (Anthony Roper). 

*Joan. Rooper (John Roper). 

Petrus Vavasour (Peter Vavasour). 

Gabriel Onifield (Gabriel Enfield, or Handfield). 
*Joan. Kirton (John Kirton). 

Tho, Browne (Thomas = 

Hen, Tichbourne (Henry Tich )- 

Joan, Frewen (John Frewen). 


H 


Tho. Peyton, Armiger (Thomas Peyton, .). 
*Tho. aruris, Cantii (Thomas Harris, 

*Edw. Varner (Edward Warner, of Emman. Coll., 
Camb, ; M.D. Padua, 14 May, 1648 ; Hon. F.R.C.P.Lond., 


664). 
Pes. Povy (Francis Povy; “ Pavi” 1). 
Alex. Ba (Alexander Balaam ; “ Bolani” in p. 1). 
Gul. Leet (William Leet). 
Tho, Cademan (Thomas Cademan ; “ Cerdeman” in 
° D Rob, Poyntz (Sir Robert Poyntz; made K.B. at 
Coronation of Chase, I., 2 Feb., 1625). : 
Griffidinus, Cardiff (James Griffiths, of Cardiff, 
. Wales). 
*Tho. Turnerus (Thomas Turner. Qy. the same as the 
person of these names mentioned above ?). 
Joan. Finch (Sir John Finch). 
Tho. Baines (Sir Thomas Baines). 
*Jacobus Randolphus (James Randolph, or Randall ; 
one Edmond, s, of Bernard Randolph, was M.D. of Pa !ua, 
18 Aug., 1627, from Univ. Coll.. Oxford). 
Rob. Henchman (Robert Henchman ; “‘ Henckman” 


in p. 1). 

hi %, Ecc, D. Isaac Wake, Eques, et M. Brit. Regis 
Legatus Anglus (Sir Isaac Wake, Kt. and Ambassador 
of the King of Gt. Britain ; Englishman; knighted at 
Royston, 9 April, 1619; “ Wak” in p. L.). 

He also notes inscriptions to the following seven 
Englishmen who studied in this university :-— 

Richard Willoughby. 

Jobn Finch, Nob. Ang. (see also above). 

Tho. Baines, Nob. Ang. (see also above). 

*Michael Marchius, Nob. Apulus (Qy. Anglus—Sir 
Michael Marshe 

William Stokeham, Nob. Ang., 1661 (see also above). 

* Ludovico Evano, Brit. — et Rectori Dign. Univ. 
juristarum, 1605 (Sir Lewis Evans? of Britain, Kt. and 
Rector of the Univ. of Jurists, 1605). 

Robert Napier, Nob. Ang., 1662, 

Under ‘‘ Natio Burgundica” (the Burgundic 
** nation ”) is another Englishman :— 

Thomas Westby, Lancastrensis (of Lancaster ; placed 
under the “ Englishmen ” in p. 1.). 

Under ‘‘ Scotia” (Scotland) the three following 
Englishmen :— 

*Gul. Val vius, Anglus (Sir William Waldegrave, 
Englishman ; Padua, 12 March. 1659; F.R.C.P. 
Lond., 1666; Phys. to Queen of James II.). 

*Joan. Hawkins, Anglus (John Hawkins. Englishman), 

*D. Tho. Ryder, Anglus (Sir Thomas Ryder (? Kt.), 
Englishman). 

Likewise these (sixteen) Scotsmen, viz. :— 

Henricus Lindesavus (Henry Lindsay; “ Lyndesagus” 


n p. 1). 

Alexand. Falconarius (Alexander Falconer). 

Thomas Somervil, Cambusnethensis Glottianus (Thomas 
Somerville, of Cambusnetban, Clydesdale, co. Lanark). 
Ant. Lantrorshes (Anthony MelIntosh, or, possibly, 


i 


* Consiliarius, the correct rendering of which would 
be counsellor. But doubtless here intended for consularis 
=one that had been consul, an officer in the university, 
These consuls, Skippon tells us, were elected once a year 
by each “nation,” and chose by ballot two syndics, one 
of which was called syndic of the jurists ‘and the other 


Latouche ; “ Introrshe ” in p. ). 
D. Arrig. Erekin (Sie Harry Erskine, ? Kt.). 
Henr. Suenton (Henry Swinton). 
Gul. Cranstonus (William Cranston). 
beh Newton, Edinburg. (Robert Newton, of Edin- 
rgb). 
Joan. Mineus, Edinb. (John Mennie, of Edinburgh; 


of the artiste, 


**Meneus” in p. 
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*Georg. Sibbaldus (G Sibbald). 

Nicol. Harus (Nicholas Hare), 

Tho. Forbes (Thomas Forbes). 

*Patricius Clunesius, Rossensis (Patrick Clunes, of 


Ross). 

“the. Camerarius (Thomas Chamberlain ; adm. Leyden, 
stud. law, 11 Sept., 1675, aged 22). 

Rob. Bodins (a misprint for “ Bodius”—Robert Boyd 
| ogee ), Prof. at Saumur, 1606 ; principal of Glasgow 

niv.). 

*Jacobus Cadenendus, Aberd. (James Cadenhbead, of 
Aberdeen). 

These amount in the aggregate to ninety-eight— 
viz., Englishmen, eighty-two ; Scotsmen, sixteen ; 
and of which the thirty-three not mentioned in my 
previous list are distinguished by an asterisk before 
their names. To the others I have not thought it 
necessary to repeat my former notes of identifi- 
cation. Readers should collate the two lists. 

I may add that, although Prof. Darwin’s paper 
referred to in my first communication on this sub- 
ject is entitled ‘On Monuments to Cambridge 

en at the University of Padua,’ the author 
doubtless did not mean to imply that the whole 
of the students named therein were members of 
his own Alma Mater. Ve 


Tue Waire Boar as a Banos (8" S. ix. 267). 
—I find among my notes on Richard III. the 
following extracts and references which bear on 
this point :— 

“In Sandford’s time there remained over the library 
gate at Cambridge, carved in stone, a rose, supported on 
the sinister side by a boar; which boar, the eame author 
informs us, Richard had found among the badges of the 
House of York, being of silver with tusks and bristles of 
gold, inscribed ‘Ex Honore de Windsor.’ The badge 
of the white boar is said to have been derived from the 
honour of Windsor.” — Retrospective Review, Second 
Series, vol. ii. p. 156. 

Planché, in his ‘ Pursuivant of Arms,’ p. 181) 
mentions this, but adds that he is “ much inclined, 
notwithstanding the apparent authority of this 
description, to believe that the boar of Richard 
was simply a rebus of the House of York.” 

A list of manors granted by Edward IV. to 
Richard, when Duke of Gloucester, before the 
latter’s twelfth year, is given in Hutton’s ‘Bosworth 
Field,’ p. xix. A great number (forty-six) of these 
(see ‘ Rot. Parl.,’ vol. vi. p. 227) had formed part of 
the estate of John de Vere, Ear! of Oxford, attainted, 
one of whose badges was a boar azure. May the 
boar, differenced, have been suggested to Richard in 
this way ? 

In the Arch@ologia, vol. xvii. p. 226, there is a 
catalogue (taken from the Digby MSS. in the 
Bodleian) of badges, nine in number, used by 
Richard IIL’s father, Richard, Duke of York. 
No. 6 is a boar, but it is azure. The words are: 
“The badges [sic] that he beareth by King Ed- 
ward III. is a blue boar, with his tusks and his 
cleis and his members of gold.” 


as the badge of Courtenay, Earl of in 1449, 
and is alluded to in a ballad printed in Wright's 
* Political Poemr,’ Rolls Series, ii. 232. 
Francis Pierrepont BARNARD. 
St, Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


Richard III. adopted this as Lord of 
Glamorgan in right of his wife, Anne Neville, 
widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, and second 
daughter and coheir of Richard, Earl of Warwick 
and Lord of Glamorgan, commonly called the King- 
maker. In the article on “ Heraldry” in the 
* Encyclopzedia Britannica’ we are told that “ the 
seal of Richard III., 1484, as Lord of Glamorgan, 
exhibits the boar as a supporter, and the counter- 
seal repeats it as a badge,” and representations are 
given of the seal and counterseal, but the 
former is so defective that only one of the sup- 
porters is shown. As a matter of fact, the 
supporters were two boars ar., tusks and bristles 
or., while the badge was a silver boar, tusked 
and bristled gold, called by Shakespere “ the 
bloody and usurping boar.” 

After the death of the Earl of Warwick at the 
battle of Barnet, 1471, his estates, including that 
part of them which was really by inheritance the 
property of his widow, were conferred by Act of 
Parliament, 1474, on his two daughters, the elder 
of whom was then Duchess of Clarence, and the 
younger Duchess of Gloucester, she having been 
married to the duke in 1474. To the Duchess of 
Gloucester passed the lordship of Glamorgan. 

This lordship of Glamorgan appears to have been 
& possession to which great dignity was attached. 
It was a lordship marcher, or royal lordship, the 
possessor of which owed obedience only to the 
king, and exercised within its limits regal rights. 

Burke says, in his ‘General Armory,’ that ‘‘ the 
device of his [Richard’s] Queen, Lady Anne 
Neville, was a white boar, chained and muzzled 
gold, an ancient cognizance of the House of War- 
wick.” She no doubt assumed it as a badge 
belonging to her as the Lady of Glamorgan, while 
her husband, of course, adopted it a her right. 


W. Cass. 
United University Club. 


King Richard III. was son to a Dake of York, 
and the sixth Roman Legion, long quartered at. 
York, used the boar as their ‘‘ regimental a 


Tue Battie or KItLigcRANKIE AND THE 
or Cravernouse (8 §, viii. 244; ix. 173, 251). 
—I am obliged to Mr. Easton for the informa- 
tion in his two references as to the battle of 
Killiecrankie. I merely wish to remark that it 
is not, perhaps, too late—or it would certainly 
not have been six months ago, when my note was 
written—to comment on the mistake ; for Badde- 
ley’s ‘Scotland’ (1892) gives the following in 


I may, perbaps, add that a boar argent appears 


describing the pass: “An upright stone in the 
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field, fifty yards beyond the road, is said to mark 
the spot where the great Claverhouse won his last 
victory and his death.” This version of the matter 
was also generally believed in last year by the 
natives in the neighbourhood and by tourists, who 
were commonly directed to the stone. That it bas 
been a popular and time-honoured mistake may be 
gathered from a e in a short account of the 
battle of Killiecrankie published at the beginning 
of the century, and bound up in a small volume 
with other fragments relating to Scottish affairs : 

“ Claverhouse neither fell nor was buried at the stone 
that is always pointed out as his gravestone beyond the 
pass of Killiecrankie. He received his mortal wound 
on a small mound that is now inclosed within the garden 
of Orrat,” 

Georoiana Hitt. 


Allow me to refer your readers to the chivalrous 
poem ‘ The Burial March of Dundee,’ in Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ and to the account 
of him prefixed to the poem, as well as to the 
defence of him in the Appendix :— 

“ The next morning after the battle [says Drummond] 
the Highland army had more tbe air of the shattered 
remains of broken troops than of conquerors; for here 
it was literally true that : 

The vanquished triumphed, and the victors mourned. 
«+++: They closed the last scene of this mournful tragedy 
in obsequies of their lamented general and of the other 
gentlemen who fell with him, and interred them in the 
church of Blair Athole with a real funeral solemnity, 
there not being present one single person who did not 
~~ in the general affliction.”—Third edition, 
p- 105. 


The Duke of Wellington is said to have observed, 
when going over the field of Waterloo after the 
victory, that “ next to the battle lost the battle won 
was the most dreadful sight.” 

Claverhouse is represented in the fine portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely, a three-quarter-length, as wear- 
ing a very small cuirass or breastplate under his coat, 
scarcely covering his chest, apparently more for 
ornament than service. The original portrait is 
said to be in the possession of the Earl of Strath- 
more at Glamis Castle, and of it there are good 
engravings in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’ and Chambers’s 
* Lives of Eminent Scotsmen.’ He is depicted in 
@ large flowing peruke and point-lace cravat. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Worpswortn’s Sonnets’ 
(8™ 8. ix. 89, 157, 253).—In the edition of 1837 
{the earliest now before me) ‘ The Vaudois’ appears 
as No, viii. It was first added to the series in 
1835 (see note in the Oxford edition, 1895), In 
the edition of 1837 the first sonnet of part ii. is 
the one headed ‘Cistercian Monastery’ (now 
No. iii.). The present Nos, i. and ii, were added 
to the series in 1845, as were also Nos. ix. and x. 


The present No. viii. (originally vi.), ‘The Ora- | named be designated afresh and differently. Leon, 
| Lomond, Marwood, Elvey, Vinton, and Barnby were 


saders,’ affords an interesting example of Words- 


worth’s care in revision. In the early editions it 
opened thus :— 
Nor can Imagination quit the shores 
Of these bright scenes without a farewell glance 
Given to the dream-like issues. 
The alteration to the present reading was made, of 
course, to avoid the double occurrence of “ shores” 
as a rhyme, C. B. 


“Onty” (8 S. viii. 84, 273; ix. 213).—Mr. 
F. ©. Brrxseck Terry is perfectly justified in 
both of his contentions: (1) that “syntax de- 
mands” for “‘ only” a position that in many cases 
it does not receive ; and (2) that ‘‘ only” may be 
an adjective as well as an adverb. In regard to 
the “demands” of syntax, it may be proper to 
observe that, in dealing with a practice of genera- 
tions — especially when Shakspeare himself is 
included in the indictment—courteous periphrasis 
is probably preferable to valorous dogmatism. It 
was on this principle that my sentence was de- 
liberately drawn. Secondly, there is no doubt 
that the term “‘ only ” is prone to figure in various 
capacities. It may even be a proper name—Burns, 
¢.g., has a heroine named “ Lady Only ”—and it is 
not uncommon as a conjunction and a preposition. 
And why not? Under any name it has a fragrance 
of its own, only it will get out of position. In my 
anxiety to illustrate this from recognized authorities 
I admit that I overlooked the minor consideration 
of part of speech. The point remains that the 
word, in every instance cited, was misplaced. 


Tuomas Bayve. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The use of the word is fully and clearly dealt 
with on pp. 3 and 4, s.v. “ Alone,” in ‘ Errors in 
the Use of English,’ by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Univ. of 
Edinb., Douglas, Edinb., 1882. This excellent 
book, I fancy, is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves to be. See also Abbott’s ‘ How to Write 
Clearly,’ Seeley, pp. 15, 24, 25. 

Fraycis Pierrepont BARNARD. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere, 


In the advertisement quoted by Mr. Watrorp 
this word was meant for an adjective, and the whole 
sentence to express the first of his three supposed 
meanings. The other two never occurred to the 
writer as possible. E. L. G. 


Cuance or Names or Srreets §. ix. 
245).—The following cutting from the Daily Tele- 
graph of 2 April may be of interest in this con- 
nexion 

“ A multiplicity of London streets bearing the names 
of Chapel, Edward, George, Grove, and Bedford has 
moved the Postmaster-General to suggest to the London 
County Council, subject to the approval of the St. Pancras 
Vestry, that certain thoroughfares in that parish thus 
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roposed as novelties in street nomenclature which might 
substituted for the very familiar names objected to, 
The St. Pancras Vestry were by their 
Works Committee, while treating the Duke of Norfolk's 
recommendations with ‘due respect,’ to retain the name 
of Chapel Street, Somers Town, seeing that there was 
another Lomond in the parish, and because ‘ the name of 
Leon Street would not be acceptable to the inhabitants.’ 
St. Pancras had only one Chapel Street, that in Somers 
Town. Kenbury was preferred to Marwood in the re- 
naming of Edward Street. In the main, however, the 
alterations suggested were approved by the Works Com- 
mittee and the Vestry.” 

The Vestry of St. Pancras has shown an en- 
lightened spirit in its early adoption of electricity 
as an illuminant, in the steps it took for the preser- 
vation of St. Andrew’s burial-ground in 1885, and 
in the promotion of various other public improve- 
ments, and it may be relied on to depart as little 
as possible from the principles of historical con- 
tinuity in street nomenclature. The vagaries of 
the building tribe should be discarded in carrying 
out this work, and the original names of the 
localities in which the streets are situated ascer- 
tained and restored wherever practicable. If this 
end were kept in view, no parish would reward 
the investigator more than St. Pancras. The names 
of the streets on the Southampton estate, the 
Camden estate, the Brewers’ estate, and the various 
other properties in the parish, all originally pos- 
sessed a meaning which it would be wrong to 
wantonly extinguish. 

Descending from generals to particulars, I may 
add that the Vestry was right in ite refusal to alter 
the name of Chapel Street. This is one of the 
oldest thoroughfares in Somers Town, and in the 
earlier maps is called the Chapel Path, as it led to 
the entrance of the old chapel which was built at 
the corner of Wilsted Street, and which 
through many vicissitudes, having been originally 
used by a congregation of the Church of England, 
then by one of the Baptist community, and again 
by the Episcopalians, who converted it into a 
ragged school.* The name of the street has no 
connexion with Somers Chapel, in Upper Seymour 
Street, which was first opened for divine worship 
in 1827, and is now known as St. Mary’s parish 
church, Somers Town. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury, 


Japanese Lanovace (8 §. ix. 249).—Your 
correspondent will, I think, find (or find directions 
to find) what he wishes in ‘Things Japanese,’ by 


* Wilsted Street, which will be found in Horwood’s 
map, no longer exists in name, as it has been incorporated 
with Ossulston Street, and the whole of the eastern side, 
including the old chapel or ragged school, has been 
pulled down, in order to make way for the goods station 
of the Midland Railway. There is a tablet about half- 
way down the street, with “ Wilsted Cottages’ inscribed 
on it. Chapel Street was described as a local market by 


Basil Hall Chamberlain, Emeritus Professor of 
Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University 
of Japan (London, Kegan Paul & Co., 1891), s. v. 
‘* Language,” at the end of which article there is a 
list of ‘*‘ Books Recommended.” Mr. Chamberlain 
says, “‘ Fortunately, the pronunciation is easy.” 
He also says, “The Japanese vocabulary, though 
extraordinarily rich and constantly growing, is 
honourably deficient in terms of abuse. It affords 
absolutely no means of cursing and swearing.” 
From which it is perfectly self-evident that the 
Japanese will never learn to play golf in their own 
language. J. B. Fremine. 


This question is one to which I should myself 
like to see a satisfactory answer. I have noticed 
several discrepancies from our gazetteers in listen- 
ing to the pronunciation of natives. Names of 
the type Deshima, Hiroshima, Kagoshima, Toku- 
shima, and another series, Ichikawa, Kurokawa, 
Sukagawa, Tokugawa, Tonogawa, Yanagawa, are 
accented on the ante-penultimate, being, in fact, 
what a Spaniard would call esdrujulos, whereas in 
the gazetteers the stress is given as upon the last 
syllable but one. I do not pretend to any very 
great knowledge of the subject, but may add that 
in one work of reference which lies before me the 
names Hamamatsu, Takamatsu are accented on 
the final vowel, oblivious of the fact, known to 
every smatterer in Japanese, that it is not only 
without stress, but actually silent. Wakamatsu, 
which is another example of the termination, is, 
however, given in the same dictionary correctly, 
with stress upon the penult. The same authority, 
although published as late as 1894, treats Bizen 
and Buzen as one place, instead of two, and 
accents them on the first instead of the last 
syllable. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Your correspondent should read the chapter on 
pronunciation in ‘Japan: Travels and Researches, 
Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Govern- 
ment,’ by J. J. Rein. Gero. H. Hooron. 


Wuiz-aie ” (8 §, ix. 189, 237).—I remember 
a whiz-gig, much the same as those described by 
your correspondents, in the days of my infancy. 
It was made of cardboard, and was painted cun- 
ningly in sections of various colours. When it 
spun round, worked by strings held in the hand, 
a great scientific fact was illustrated, for all the 
colours ran into one, and made up a sort of white. 
A similar toy, made of tin, and called a “ cut-water,” 
was known to boys forty years ago. Much agree- 
able splashing could be effected by its instru- 
mentality. Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 

Sussex Port Booxs (8 S. ix. 189).—The 


Poll Book referred to for 1705 is in the library of 
the Suasex Archseological Society, at the Castle, 


Mr. Frederick Miller thirty years ago, and it still lives 
up to that character. 


| Lewes, and is a copy by the late Mr. Durrant 
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Cooper of the original in the possession of the late 
Lora E Hampden at Glynde. There is also in the 
same library an original MS. poll book of the 1734 
election, mted by Mr. ©. L. Prince, of Crow- 
borough (a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’). At the end 
of this last is a memorandum :— 

“ At this election the candidates Pelham and Butler 
were assisted by the Government interest, and supported 
very strongly by the Duke of Newcastle, who 
considerable interest in the county, That he took great 
personal interest in this election is —_— from a note 
pea him to Horace Walpole, ‘Claremont, May 24th, 
1734.—We returned very victorious from Sussex, and you 
may imagine not a little pleased, considering the violent 
ond strong opposition we met with.’” 

I have also a poll book of this election (1734), 
but it is printed, and in the old blue paper 
wrappers, so that no doubt a copy is obtainable. 


B. Morris. 
Eastbourne, 


Arcow §. ix. 189).—In Bristow’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Mineralogy’ will be found a full descrip- 
tion of monazite :— 

“ Oblique. Occurs in —- rhombic prisms, generally 
small end tabular, or very short, with an imperfect basal 
cleavage. Colour hyacinth-red, clove-brown, or brownish- 

liow. Translucent at the edges. Lustre dull-resinous. 
Btreak white, Brittle......From povd%w, to live alone.” 


Epwarp H. M.A. 


Argon is derived from a privative, and épyw 
I work. It is the of the adj. devia, 
lor which cf. Thucydides, iii. 82 : To mpos amrav 
fuverdv éxi wav dpydv, “sagacity in everything 
was held indolence in everything.” This name has 
evidently been given to show that the “ work done 
by” the new gas is as yet unknown. 

O. A. J. 


Maip Marian’s Toms S. ix. 188).—Mand, 
or Matilda, the daughter of Robert Fitz-Walter, 
was the heroine of Dunmow. Tradition tells that, 
in order to avoid the amorous attentions of King 
John, she became a nun at Dunmow, where she was 
— by a messenger of the king about 1213. 

bert Fitz- Walter held Castle Baynard in 
London. Legend has in some mysterious way 
associated this fair votary with Maid Marian. 

I. C. Goutp. 


Is Mr. Hooper acquainted with an article en- 
titled ‘ A Confession’ which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
xi. 465? If not, I will send him a copy, should 
he require it. EverarpD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Erymo.ocy or “ Mass” (8 §. ix. 242). 
—In commenting upon my suggestion, ante, p. 170, 
as to the meaning of the word mass, Pror. SkeaT 
says, “ We are now told that the A.-S. messe was 
derived from the Old French mes, a mess! Such 
contempt of chronology needs no comment.” If 


the reader will turn to my note, he will find that 
nor have I, either di or implication, 
derived the A.-S. meesse ius the word. 

Pror. Sxeat says that “‘the etymology of the 
word mass is quite certain,” and he derives it from 
the Lat. missa. Probably he is right, though 
other scholars are not so sure about it. Strat- 
mann, for instance, attempts no derivation from 
the Latin ; but he derives the M.E. mes from Lat. 
missus, a course at table, this word, like missa, 
being derived from mittere. It appears to me that 
both these words meant a course at table, a service 
or mess of food. This view of the case gains great 
weight from the fact that it is consistent with the 
historical evidence, and that it makes good sense ; 
for the Eucharist is essentially a meal, at which 
the assembled company, or some of them, partake 
of bread and wine. Indeed, the late Prof. Seeley, 
in ‘Ecce Homo,’ c. xv., compared the Christiana 
Communion to a “club dinner.” 

Pror. Sxzat does not appear to know that the 
word mes, a mess, had a dissyllabic as well as a 
monosyllabic form in Middle English. John 
Russell, however, who was servant to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, in his ‘Boke of Nurture,’ 
mentions people sitting together at a “ messe,” and 
there are other early examples of this form of the 
word in Furnivall’s ‘Early English Meals and 
Manners.’ The word messe also occurs asa verb 
in ‘The Forme of Cury,’ circa 1390 (pp. 22, 23). 
Here the cook is directed to ‘‘ messe it forth,” and 
“serue it forth,” “it” being the dish of food. 
Probably there are older examples of the dissyllabic 
form, for the references in Stratmann are very 
incomplete. 

I would here venture to express a hope that the 
word mass and its compounds may now receive 
the examination which their importance deserves. 
We do not, for instance, yet know the exact im- 
ow of such terms as Christmas, Lammas, and 

ichaelmas. Lammas, of course, is hldf-messe, 
loaf mass. But why should there have been a loaf 
mass in August ; or why should bread have been 
hallowed at that time? Again, Is it at all 
certain that Michaelmas is connected with St. 
Michael? To me it looks like the = mass, 
micel-meesse, a8 it were, a great feast held after the 
ingathering of the harvest. If I might indulge in 
a “ crude guess” —always a dangerous thing to do 
—I would suggest that the hallowing of loaves 
may have been followed by a distribution of such 
loaves amongst the poor, owing to the fact that 
wheat was dearest just before the barvest, the 
ingathering of the wheat being afterwards followed 
by great feasting and rejoicing. As for Christmas, 
I dare not suggest that it is connected with Ceres, 
or with whatever deity may have occupied her 

lace in Teutonic my ology. Grimm observes, 
wever, that Mommsen derives Ceres, Oscan 
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Kerree, from creare (‘ Teut, Myth.,’ ed. Stallybrass, 

1365). In Yorkshire they still speak of Kersmas. 
The philologists may say that this is an ordinary 
metathesis of Kresmas ; but it is quite possible that 
Kersmas is the older of these two forms. A con- 
nexion with Ceres seems to be shown by the fact 
that ae or frummity, a mess made of wheat 
boiled in milk, must always, in popular custom, be 
the first thing eaten on Christmas morning. These 
suggestions may be quite wrong ; but I think they 
are worth making. One thing, at least, is certain— 
and that is that the customs themselves are of 
pagan origin. 8. 0. Appy, 


Joun Byrom (8 S, ix. 244).—Let it not go 
forth on the authority of a correspondent of 
*N. & Q’ that there is any rarity in “ such happily 
tripping measure ” as that of Byrom’s ‘Colin and 

cebe’:— 


My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent. 
I have been under the impression that this 
“ tripping measure,” known in prosody as the 
anapestic tetrameter, was fairly common, ¢. g.:— 
© young Lochinvar is come out of the west. Scott. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell, 
To the Lords of Convention ‘twas Claverhouse spoke. 
‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 


With a turf on my breast and a stone at my head. 
Cowper. 
But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school. 
Swift. 


These six examples I quote from memory, but 
others could be cited if it were desirable to hunt 
for them. Ricn. 


The ‘‘happily tripping measure” of Byrom, 
which seems to to be somewhat 
uncommon, is well known in English poetry. It 
consists mainly of four anapests in the line. But 
other feet are sometimes substituted for anapeests. 
Here are a few examples; and in them the measure 
trips quite as happily as in the verses of Byrom : 
Forbear your addresses and court us no more ; 
For we will perform what the deity swore. 
Dryden, 
I sing not old Jason who travelled through Greece 
To kiss the fair maids and possess the a> Com. 
rior. 
{ own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 
And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves. 
Cowper. 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore ; 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell. 


E. Yarpweyr. 


Mayrotess (8" §, viii. 184, 297; ix. 10, 234). 
—Maypoles do not compete in rarity with dead 


~ ay that they may do; and people who con- 
tribute to the fund for restoring that at Welford 
must not lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that they are helping to keep up “‘ one of the only 
five maypoles left in England”; for North York- 
shire has at least double number, five of them 
being within a dozen miles of York. The habit 
of making out that maypoles are so scarce as to 
entitle them to be objects of great curiosity where 
they do occur, is a common one, even with writers 
who ought to know better. Such are Messrs. 
Whellan, who, in their ‘ History and Topography 
of the City of York and the North Riding of York- 
shire,’ say of Slingsby, vol. ii. p. 885, ‘It is one 
of the three villages in Yorkshire which till 
retains its rustic maypole”; though before that 
they have told us of those of Aysgarth, Redmire, and 
Carlton (Langbaurgh), and they go on to speak of 
the specimens at Sinnington, Huby, and Ovington. 
Gill, in ‘ Vallis Eboracencis,’ p. 412, says, ‘‘ Hub 
is one of the solitary instances in Yorkshire whi 
still retains its tall aspiring maypole.” 
Sr. Swiraiy. 
In the quotation from the Evesham Journal, at 
the last reference, the statement occurs that there 
are ‘‘ only five maypoles left standing in England.” 
Are these the five mentioned at the foregoing 
references, viz., Hemswell, Lincoln ; Ovington and 
Naburn, Yorks ; St. Briavel, Gloucestershire ; and 
Offenham, Worcestersbire? It is not clear whether 
all these five are still in existence, or are restora- 
tions. The maypole at Welford will, it seems, 
make the sixth maypole in England. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


It is only fair to Mr. Walter Thornbury, who is 
no longer living to defend himself, to say that the 
whole history of the maypole, including the sermon 
against it preached by the silly curate of St. 
Katharine Gu, and the consequent destruction 
of the shaft or pole, is told by him, on the authority 
of Stow, in ‘Old and New London,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 191, 192. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


on Pewrer ix. 167, 294). 
—Cot. Fisnwick should write to the Rev. Dr. 
Barber, Ravenstone Hospital, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
who will probably put him on the track of all that 
is to be found in print. W. H. 


Drvintxe-Rop: (8" ix. 266). 
—lIn reply to Mr. Coteman’s courteous request, I 
beg to enclose a letter from Mr. Peirce, the engineer 
of the Borough Waterworks, to whom I applied for 
information. I regret that the success of the water- 
seekers was so small, as I have some sort of belief 
in the powers of the divining-rod, engendered by 
what have appeared to me to be well-grounded 


donkeys, as the public generally is encouraged to 


assertions, and I consider that it would be interest- 
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ing to collect as many facts as possible in connexion 
with a proceeding for which, even were its genuine- 
ness thoroughly established, it might be hard to 
frame a theory :— 

S1n,—I,have much pleasure in replying to yours 
of the 9th inst., regarding the experiments made in our 
adits, at the Terrace Gardens Well, by the water-diviners, 
Messrs, Mullins & Son, and also by Mr. L. Gataker. The 
success reported in the press, and to which you refer, 
was of very short duration, the one borehole that yielded 
8,000 gallons on the first day gradually fell off, and was 
exhausted at the end of a week ; about twenty-two bore- 
holes have been driven to the diviners’ directions, with a 
very small increase in the quantity of water. 

Wituram G. Perace. 
J. Extor Hopexiy, 


While the continent of Europe has renounced, 
if it ever adopted, the superstition of the divining- 
rod, the Anglo-Saxon of these islands and of North 
America has confidence in a set of ignorant men 
who pretend to be able by the use of a forked stick 
to discover hidden sources of water, of metallic 
ores, and of other treasure. The faculty is said to 
be transmitted from father to son, and in order to 
test the presence or absence of the gift all that is 
necessary is to hold the stick in the open hand 
over a basin of water, when the stick will move for 
the adept and not for an ordinary mortal. Why 
a forked stick of hazel should have this secret 
ay not possessed by other woods is not stated, 

t it is admitted that incredulity will destroy the 
charm, and that the greatest success is to be ex- 
ary from peasants, women, and children, who 

Id the rod simply, without puzzling their minds 
with doubts or reasonings. 

In America the employers of the rod profess not 
only to discover water, but also to ascertain the 


out the spot beneath which water is said to be, the 
diviner, rod in hand, moves from a distance to- 
wards this spot, but stops as soon as the slightest 
effect is produced on his rod ; he then marks the 
1 and the distance from this mark to the spot 

supposed to indicate the depth at which the 
water is to be found. 

I have been met by educated non-scientific men 
who give credit to the water-finders, with the 
assurance that facts are stubborn things. My 
answer is that verification of facts is still more 
stubborn. C. Tomurson. 


If Mr, Cotemay will turn to Black and White, 
No. 224, 18 May, 1895, he will find an account of 
an interview with Mr. Leicester Gataker, one of 
the water-finders referred to in the Standard para- 
graph. There is also a portrait of the gentleman, 
and a reproduction of a photograph taken at 
Weston-super-Mare, entitled ‘ Verification of the 
Divination.’ A few extracts seem worthy of a 
corner in ‘N, & Q.’:— 

“ * What happens when you light upon hidden water?’ 


‘A sensation not unlike a slight shiver comes into my | 


arms first, and afterwardsall over my body. I then hold 
the twig in my hands, and so long as | am above the 
water it revolves, ceasing immediately [ get off the bed 
of the stream. A twig freshly cut from the hedge serves 
the purpose best, but wire answers equally well, copper 
wire being, however, much less sensitive than steel or 
iron. This would seem to arguesome magnetic attraction, 
and my own opinion is that water divination is a corre- 
sponding power to mesmerism—a kiod of animal 
magnetism, You would be surprised at the number 
of people who have the power, and are ignorant of the 
fact, ladies more especially.’......‘Is there any attraction 
between the twig and the hidden water?’ ‘So many 
people ask me that question, and if the water I find is 
pure and fit for drinking purposes. The attraction is 
in me alone, The movement in the twig is merely its 
outward sign, I can find water without the twig, simply 
by holding out my hands. I guarantee to find water, not 
pure water; that is obviously impossible...... Igo farther 
than my predecessors. In addition to finding the water, 
if desired, 1 sink the well, and, in any case, I never take 
my fees until the water is found, either by my own work- 
men or by those of the people who employ me.’” 


W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin, 


Professional water-finders are certainly not 
infallible. I know of a case in the county of 
Northumberland last year where the “ diviner” 
was decidedly at fault, and considerable expense 
was fruitlessly incurred in boring at a spot indi- 
cated as water-producing. A. ©. W. 


Russian Sones S. ix. 228).—The annexed 
reply to your querist Parrior does not give the 
desired information, but I send it on as received, 
to show that inquiry has been made. [I tell Mr. 
Vengeroff that by “patriotic” songs it is not 
likely that national songs in general can have been 
intended. I have not been able to see Shesta- 


depth at which it is to befound. Having pointed | tas 


Russian patriotic songs with English, French, or 
German text, it is perhaps more likely that they 
were published in England, France, or Germany, 
as the Russian words would suffice here :— 


Dear Srr,—I don’t quite catch the meaning of the 
note in ‘N. & Q.’ What is meant by Russian 
patriotic songs? National songs in general, or such as 
battle songs, hymns, &c.? If the latter is the case, the 
only song we possess of the kind is the ‘God save the 
Czar. There is an edition of Shestakovsky of all 
national hymns, the Russian one included (text and 
music) ; that is the only one I am aware of. Of course, 
I cannot give you very exact information just now. 
Songs and music not being a part of literary biblio- 
graphy, I have not handy all the necessary ks of 
reference. I may be able to tell you more on the sub- 
ject in a week or so, when the Imperial Library will be 
reopened after the Easter vacation, and I shall be able 
to consult Mr. Stassoff, the librarian of the art section. 
If I gather some new piece of information I will let you 
know at once. 8S, VENGEROFF. 


H. E. Moreay. 
St. Petersburg. 


There are two such collections, as a Russian 
friend informs me, by P. Lavroff and Stepniak, 
both, however, having been privately printed about 
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fifteen years ago at Geneva and in Paris. I may 
add the titles of two other works, though one of 
them is without music and the other has no trans- 
lation : (1) “ Les Chants historiques de I’Ukraine, 
traduits sur les textes originaux par A. Chodzko 
(261 pp.), 8vo. Par, 1879”; (2) “A grand and 
beautifal collection of South Slavonic National 
Songs, edited by Fr.S. Kuhac,” in four large octavo 
volumes, at Agram, 1878-81, which contains as 
many as sixteen hundred songs in the original 
Serbo-Croatian language, untranslated, but accom- 
panied by their musical tunes or melodies. 
H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Sizcz or Derry (8 S. ix. 248)—The only 
dragoon regiment employed at the defence of 
Londonderry was Sir Arthur Rawdon’s Regiment 
of Volunteer Dragoons. It is possible that the 
uniforms described by Mr. Car.eron as having 
been worn by his ancestor who served at this siege 
may have belonged to the above dragoon regiment. 
Little is known of Rawdon’s Dragoons beyond the 
— reference to the regiment made by the 

v. John Mackenzie in his ‘ Narrative of the 
Siege of Derry.’ Col. Adam Marray’s Regiment 
of Horse and Sir Arthur Rawdon’s Regiment of 
Dragoons had a very short career as cavalry regi- 
ments, for the simple reason that their horses were 
requisitioned for food at an early stage of the siege. 
But the officers did gallant service as dismounted 
dragoons, and the survivors were placed on half-pay 
after Londonderry was relieved. 

Cuartrs Da.ton, 

32, West Cromwell Road, S.W, 


I would suggest that the uniform and undress 
uniform described by Mr. Carueron are of later 
date than the siege of Derry in 1689, and more 
probably belong to the Londonderry Legion Cavalry, 
of which Sir George Fitzgerald "Hill was captain- 
commandant. His commission is dated 31 Oct., 
1796. The corps is in the ‘ Army =, of 1804, 

. S. M. 


Tas Lamp-post (8 ix. 289).— 
B. W. S. is pleasant as well as patriotic anent this 
useful, if not handsome, public servant, and with 


lanterns over head. The very same lamp-posts 
may be seen in and about the South Kensington 
Museum. They do so because they were designed 
for that region by no less a person than the late 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes. The French were so taken 
with them that they borrowed the moulds upon 
which these standards were electrotyped, and have 
multiplied them in thousands. My authority for 
this was the late Sir Henry Cole. Knowing thus 
much of the Parisian etendards, I was, of course, 
not only edified, but a good deal amused by the 
above-mentioned correspondent’s counsel to his 
benighted countrymen. F. G. 8. 


Cuurca Reaisters vi. 421; vii 382; 
viii. 13, 56, 95, 173, 289, 373, 492).—To the lists 
of the printed church registers which have appeared 
in the above pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ the following may 
be added :— 

Gloucester.—Bretforton, marriages 1538-1752. Fro- 
cester, marriages 1559-1799. Hampnett, marriages 1737- 
1754. Maisemore, baptisms 1600-63, marriages 1557-90, 
burials 1538-99, Mickleton, marriages 1594-1736. Owl- 
pen, marriages 1677-1895. Pebworth, marriages 1595- 
1700,—The above have been published in Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries. 

Kent.—Canterbury Marriage Allegations, 1568-1700, 
2 vols. 

Lincolnshire.—Horbling, registers from 1563 to 1837, 
and lists of Bishop's transcripte from 1561. 

London.—Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
1588-1754, by the Register Section of the Harleian 
Society. 

Wiltshire.—Registers of Broad Chalke from 1538 to 
1780 


Worcester.— Registers of Knightwick and Doddenham, 
1538-1812, Worcester Historical Society. 
Yorkshire.—Registers of Calverley from 1650 to 1680, 
2 vols. Registers of Topcliffe and Morley, baptisms 
1654-1830, burials 1654-1888, 
Everarp Home 


I have before advocated, and must do so again, 
that photography should be brought to aid in the 
preservation of copies of these, both present and 
past. The art bas now been brought to such per- 
fection, and, by means of various processes of 
photogravure, reproduction is becoming #0 cheap, 
that no reason can possibly _ for such a means 
of rvation being neglec 
R. W. Hacrwoop. 


regard to the design which troubles him in some 
foreign capitals he scores well. On the other 
hand, there is a very widely diffused lamp-post of 
great merit, not to say charm, as to which I was | 
not long since much edified by reading a corre- | 

mdent’s remarks in ‘N. & Q.,’ calling the atten- | 
tion of Britons to it as one of the ornaments of 
Paris which our benighted race would do well to 


. copy. I allude to the graceful and well-propor- | 


tioned gas standards which pervade the whole of | 
the French capital, and, being electrotyped in 

copper upon cast-iron cores, represent vine garlands | 
twined round a central stem. They have, besides, | 
well-proportioned pedestals, or bases, and elegant | 


Books BY THEIR AvuTHors (8 
S. ix. 205).—For books illustrated by their authors 
one could not do better than consult the ‘Cata- 
logue of Books on Art’ issued from South Ken- 
sington some thirty years since and lettered from 
A to L, the first part of which appeared in the 
Times, and afterwards as a supplement to 
‘N. & Q. To produce a bibliography of such works 
might be difficult, but the compass would not be 
great. Albert Diirer would find place, as also 
many architects (Pugin, for instance). Thackeray 
was a notable example, and Thomas Hood another, 
both being illustrators of their own text. Hood’s 
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rude designs upon wood were most diverting, 
whilst Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s etchings on steel 
were sometimes depressing. Now it would be 
text illustrating picture, and again picture illus- 
trating text. 

Books written to plates is another affair for 
bibliographic research, and such books have been 
the rage. ‘Dr. Syntax’ was one of these, as also 
* Pickwick’; and Iam doubtful if ‘ Life in London’ 
and ‘ Tom and Jerry’ might not be included. 

Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. 

Ormonde, Regent’s Park, 


Among the author-illustrators who have been 
everlooked so far by your correspondents are Mr. 
©. G. Harper, whose well-known works on the 
great roads of England are illustrated almost 
entirely by himself, and Mr. A. E. Treen, of 
Rugby, author of ‘ Walks round Rugby,’ who not 
only drew the illustrations but prepared the wood- 
blocks. Both the quaint illustrations and the 
amusing letterpress of that inimitable children’s 
book ‘Strawwelpeter’ are the work of its author, 
Dr. H. Hoffmann. H. P. 

Bengeo, Hertford, 


._— s, in his ‘ Wo 
Phrases,’ 1884, says :— 


“The members are known by the names of the 

they represent, as ‘ the right honourable the member for 
Derby,’ &c., but when called upon by the Speaker he 
names them, as ‘Mr, Gladstone,’ &c. The custom of 
leaving the Speaker to call on the members originated 
on November 26, 1640, when, a number of members rising 
together, ‘the confusion became intolerable.’ At last 
‘ the House determined for Mr. White, and the Speaker's 
eye was adjudged to be evermore the rule.’” 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Aw Otp Sea-Barrte Enoravine ix. 
187, 256).—If Mr. Coteman will refer to 6" S. 
x. 146 he will find that the use of the prefix van 
to the name of the Dutch admiral is only the 
survival of an ancient blunder. 


Owen, F.S.A. 
12, Porteus Road, W. 


_ Desarkartion (8" S. ix. 247).—The two follow- 
ing instances of the debarkation of troops may be 
placed on record, for comparison with other in- 
stances that may be forthcoming. 

General arrived in sight of Alexandria 
on 1 July, 1798, with a fleet of warships and 
transports, containing upwards of 30,000 soldiers, 
destined for the conquest of Egypt. Finding that 
his landing at Alexandria would resisted, 
sailed to Marabout Bay, about four or five leagues 
from the city. 

“ The wind blew violently and the sea broke with fury 

the shelves of the coast. It was towards the close 
gave the signal, resolved to reach 


the shore without delay. He was the first to leap into a 
boat; the soldiers clamoured aloud to accompany him. 
They began to descend from the ships, but the heaving 
of the waves threatened e i t to desh the boats 
together and break them to pieces. At length, after 
incurring great danger, the coast was reached, At this 
moment a strange sail spent in the horizon; it was 
believed to be an English veasel. ‘ Fortune,’ exclaimed 
Bonaparte, ‘thou forsakest me! What! Not give but 
five days?’ Fortune did not forsake him, for it proved 
culty was ex een four 
and ave theneend men during the evening and night.” 
The next morning at daybreak Bonaparte, with 
4,000 men, appeared before Alexandria, and cap- 
tured the city pom In this instance, although 
the landing took place upon a hostile shore, there 
was no armed force opposing the disembarkation. 
Bonaparte’s demand for “five days” evidently 
shows that that period of time, at least, was 
requisite for the debarkation of 30,000 men— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, with horses and the 
war. 


material of 
Egypt which was highly 


Another debarkation in 
creditable to all concerned was that of General 
Abercromby’s army in Aboukir Bay, on 8 March, 
1801. There was not only a fort in the bay, held 
by the French, but the French General Friant was 
present in force with 2,500 men. Gunboats were 
sent close into shore to engage the fort and keep 
the French troops at a respectable distance. Lord 
Keith then distributed 5,000 picked troops into 
320 boats, which advanced in two lines, under the 
direction of Capt. Cochrane. Thiers, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Consulate and Empire,’ gives an ex- 
cellent account of this dashing exploit. 

“The British rowed in with all their might, the 
soldiers crowded in the bottom of the boats, the sailors 
exposed, plying their oars with vigorous arms and sup- 

rting the fire of the artillery with the utmost coolness. 

hen any of the sailors were hit their places were 
immediately taken by others. Thus the mass of boats, 
propelled by one impulse, neared the land. At length 
it is gained : the English soldiers leap from the bottom 


of the boats and spring ashore. form and rush 
the sandy ‘acclivities which skirt the bey.” 
A sangui engagement ensued, with fluctu- 
ating results, e 61st demi-brigade charged with 
fixed bayonets and drove the English troops opposed 
to it to the sea, actually capturing twelve boats. 
The 20th (French) Regiment of also 
charged right down to the boats; but in other 
— of the conflict the French sustained heavy 
osses, and in the end were completely driven 
from the field. In this engagement (which is not 
to be confounded with the battle of Alexandria, 
fought on 21 March) the English lost 124 killed, 


he | 585 wounded, and 38 missing. The remainder of 


the army, with the war material, was disembarked 
on the 9tb, 10th, and 11th of March, and on the 
12th the march on Alexandria was commenced. 

It is evident from these two narratives that the 
rapidity of a disembarkation is governed by the 
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number of boats at the disposal of a fleet, the 
weather, tides, character of the shore, opposing 
forces, &c. It may be added that the difficulties 
of debarkation upon a sandy shore are probably 
ter than those on a rocky coast. Bonaparte’s 
ebarkation was accelerated by the fact that Nel- 
son and the British fleet bad only left Alexandria 
two days before the French general’s arrival, 
Bonaparte fearing that the British fleet was still 
in the neighbourhood. Wma. Rayrwer. 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Avurtuors oF Quorations Wantep (8 §, ix. 


_— he whose every thought and deed, &c. 
Part of Psalm xv. in Brady and Tate's oR 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, Edited by Arthur Waugh. 
Vol. 1, (Kegan Paul & Uo.) 
Ix spite of shortcomings and blemishes too obvious and 
too often indicated to call for further mention, John- 
son's ‘Lives of the Poets’ has established iteelf as a 
classic, and presents iteelf in a multiplicity of editions 
which the most popular of modern writers might envy. 
Begun light-heartedly and »ccomplisbed perfunctorily, 
monumental in some respects in its revelation of pre- 
judice and imperfect taste, it is none the less a classic 
and a work that the world will not willingly let die. 
The latest edition has many claimsto rank high. It is 
exactly the size that a work of this class should be, con- 
venient to hold in the hand or slip into the pocket. It 
has artistic claime, having a pleasing rubricated title- 
page and five well-executed portraite. A scholarly and 
well-written introduction supplies the student with all 
the information he is likely to need, and a chrono- 
logical table of Johnson's life is useful for purposes of 
reference. The lives in the first volume consist of those 
of Cowley, Denham, Milton, Butler, Rochester, and 


the earlier part of the present century, and will com- 
mend to the collector a book which has already passed 
long since the ordeal of criticism, and may be com- 
mended afresh as a stirring story. The republication is 
in all respects judicious, 


The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By James 
Rodway. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Amone the records contained in the ‘‘Story of the 
Nations” series few are more stimulating than this 
record of the perpetual fighting which followed the dis- 
covery of the West Indian islands and the American 
continent. Splendidly heroic is in some respects the 
story Mr. Rodway sets himself to tell concerning the 
destruction of Spanish supremacy. From anothor point 
it is equally terrible and sordid. The blood burns as 
one thinks of the atrocities committed by the Spaniards 
upon islanders who welcomed them as gods. Yet the 
subsequent proceedings of the buccaneers, in spite of 
the brilliancy of their exploits, were not less revolting! 
bloodthirsty. ‘To understand of what human nature rd 
capable it is exped:ent to read the great book of Esque- 
meling, upon which naturally Mr. way has drawn, 
Splendid records of heroism on the part of Englishmen, 
not all of them pirates, though some of the most famous 
of them have been so classed, are supplied. It was in 
the Caribbean Sea that Rodney defeated De Grasse, 
and here, as our author says, “ Neleou and many another 
naval officer gained that experience which served them 
so well in other parts of the world.” Mr. Rodway is 
familiar with the scenes he depicts, and has great powers 
of observation and description. Acoordingly be does not 
confine himself to the reoords of wars and conquests, 
stimulating as these are, but furnishes an insight into 
the causes that bave brought about the decay of the 
islands and country regarded once as constituting an 
eldorado. His book may be read with much interest, 
and is profusely and capitally illustrated. 


Ethnology. By A. H. Keane. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 


In the treatment of a very difficult subject Mr, Keane 
has managed to steer clear of many pitfalls and to 
elucidate many obscure points in the history of man. 
He divides his treatise into two parts, one dealing with 
f 4 


Roscommon, two at least among them being spl 


examples of Jubneon’s merits and defects, A prettier 
or more useful edition is scarcely to be expected, 


Richard Savage. By Charles Whitehead. (Bentley & 
n 


Son. 
In reprinting Whitebead’s powerful and dramatic account 
of visionary and imaginative adventures of Savage 
Messrs. Bentley bave reproduced the designs of John 
Leech which accompanied the work in Bentley's Mis- 
cellany. That these constitute the principal attraction 
of the volume will be at once apparent to those who 
before reading the book turn over ite pages, and is estab- 
lished by the fact that the introduction, contributed by 
Mr. H. Orrinsmith, deals wholly with the illustrator of 
the book and nowwe with its author. In the house of 
Mr. Orrinsmith’s father Leech dwelt during eighteen 
months, and Mr. Orrinemith’s tribute to his friend and 
companion adds something to our knowledge of an 
interesting individuality. At the time when these de- 
signs first saw the light Leech, who had not succeeded 
in the competition for the illustrations to ‘ Pickwick,’ had 
obtained regular employment from Messrs, Bentley, and 
had already adopted the device, subsequently to become 
widely popular, of the leech in the bottle. The illus- 
trations, which have, of course, a touch of caricature as 
wellas much humour, depict faithfully the costumes of 


tal ethnical problems, the other with the 
primary ethnical groups. He rejects as evidence of 
ethnology almost all the psychical phenomena of man’s 
nature, and pios his faith to the physica! structure of 
the body as the source from which to derive the data 
of ethnology. In justifying this course Mr, Keane 
betrays the only evidence of limitation in his know- 
ledge, and the crude manner in which he deals with the 
“horde” theory and dismisses “ usages” as poor criteria 
of race, comes disagreeably across the mind when all 
that is written on the physical side of the question is 
stated so clearly and with such discriminating force. 
A trustworthy and sane treatise on ethnological data 
was very badly wanted, and Mr. Keane has supplied the 
bysical portion of it with a skill and an erudition which 
eave nothing to be desired. Every scholar will recog- 
nize this. The arguments for and against pliocene man, 
the evidences for palwolithic, neolithic, and early metal- 
using man, are models of clear and exhaustive treatment. 
Mr. Keane concludes as to the earliest appearance of 
man that ‘the most rational hypothesis seems that of 
inter-glacial Hominid specialized not less, probably 
much more, than half a million years ago.” He points 
out the position of the famous Neanderthal skull, the 
more recently discovered and more important Java 
skull, to be known as Pithecanthropus erectus, and the 
various other fragments of like date. He discusses very 
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ably the position of language as a race test, and finally 
decides upon the main divisions of the Hominide— 
namely, Homo Aithiopicus, Homo Mongolicus, Homo 
Americanus, Homo Caucasicus. To each of these divisions 
& separate chapter is devoted. 

Our readers will gather from this description that 
many debatable points are discussed within the range 
of this book ; and though we cannot subscribe to every 
detail, we very heartily welcome it as an effective sum- 
mary of the present condition of expert knowledge on 
the subject of man’s place in nature. All necessary 
diagrams and illustrations are supplied with great care 
and discrimination, and the author has not merely relied 
upon well-known illustrations, but has supplied whatever 
is requisite to serve the purpose of making the book a 
genuine student’s manual of a great subject. 


A Bouquet of Brevities, Being Practical Maxims and 
Refined Sentiments, Original and Selected. By J. K. 
Arthur. (Leadenbal! Press.) 

Mar. ARTHU bas arr in alphabetical order a large 

number of sayings, chiefly of the gnomical order, in- 

vented or selected at various periods. The value of these 
is very unequal. While some of them are quaint and 
figurative enough to be put into the mouth of Sancho 

Panza, others can scarcely claim to be more than com- 

monplaces. In many cases what is now said has been 

better said before. To take Mr. Arthur’s very first 
maxim: “A bad conscience cripples courage.” Here 
we have some aid of alliteration. The same thing is, 
however, better eaid by Shakspeare : “ Conscience doth 
make cowards of usall.” Going on to the second, which 
is “A bitter jest is oft poor wit,” we own to a prefer- 
ence for Sheridan's “True wit is more nearly akin to 
good nature than your ladyship imagines” (we quote 
rom memory). In few cases is the form the best or the 

moet epigrammatic that could be found or excogitated. 
When we find from a recognized writer such as Bou- 
hours the translated sentence “ Money is a good servant, 
but a dangerous master,”’ we think how often the same 
thing bas been said concerning fire, water, and other 
things, It is, indeed, to some extent of general applica- 
tion within a certain round. We could easily go seriatim 
through the volume, showing that better forms might 
easily be obtained, We prefer to may that the whole 
may be read with interest and portions studied with ad- 
vantage, and that the volume, with its illustrations— 
quaint, spirited, pretty, or fantastic—in the text, is 
handsome. 


A Perambulation of Dartmoor. By 8. Rowe, Edited 
by J. B. Rowe, (Exeter, Commin.) 

Ir is nearly fifty years since the first edition of Mr. 
Rowe's ‘ Perambulation of the Antient and Royal Forest 
of Dartmoor ’ was given to the public. The work having 
become scarce, and being still in demand, a new and 
much enlarged edition, with many revisions and correc- 
tions, has been prepared by Mr. J. Brooking Rowe. The 
original writer was an enthusiast in all that pertained to 
his “ Devonian Highlands,” and allowed himself to ex- 
patiate on their beauties in a more grandiloquent and 
diffusive style than the taste of the present day appre- 
ciates, He had the merit, however, of being painstaking 
and accurate in bis statements, and his topographical 
details could not easily be improved on in point of ful- 
ness and minuteness. Unfortunately he indulged occa- 
sionally in antiquarian and philological prolusions which 
are now sadly out of date, and many curious survivals of 
Arkite and Druidical theories crop up, embedded, like 
Dartmoor boulders, in his otherwise trustworthy narra- 

L supplies all necessary corrections. m 60 
much had to be rewritten we cannot think the method 


he has adopted was the most judicious. Instead of 
boldly excising what was manifestly out of date, he has 
incorporated his additions and corrections in the body of 
the text in mere juxtaposition, with the unsatisfac 
result that we never know exactly whether we are read- 
ing the real Simon Pure or his modern redactor. Sup- 
plementary chapters on the geology, mining, prisons, 
churches, fauna and flora, and literature of the district 
have been added, so that fully half of the volume-is new, 
Maps and illustrations have been supplied with a liberal 
hand, but some further information on the folk-lore and 
dialect of the neighbourhood might fairly have been 
given. 

Vedic India. By Z. A. Ragozin. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue former volumes contributed to ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations” series by this learned lady were so good of 
their kind that we took up the present work with high 
expectations, which have m amply fulfilled. Madame 
Ragozin possesses an extensive acquaint with ancient 
civilizations, and keeps herself thoroughly abreast of 
recent researches, with the result that she writes out of 
a fulness of knowledge and insight which lifts her high 
above the mere compiler. All the great Vedic authori- 
ties—M. Miiller, Roth, Hillebrandt, Ludwig, Zimmer, 
Bergaigne, and Windischmann—have been studied and 
laid under contribution, so that the reader has a com- 
fortable assurance of possessing the latest results ob- 
tained by specialists, The imagery of the Rig-Vedic 
hymns is shown to reflect the physical features and 
climatic phenomena of India; but the author believes 
that beneath the mythical element there often lies an 
historical residuum which needs to be taken account of. 
The ninth chapter, dealing with the early culture of 
Vedic society, is one of i interest, The final 
conclusion which Madame Ragozin arrives at, as a solu- 
tion of the riddle of the Vedas, is that all the Vedic gods, 
in their puzzling interchange and multiplicity, are in the 
last ysis only phases of the one supreme object of 
worship. This was Agni, fire—i.¢., warmth and light 
combined—the one self-existing essence which pervades 
and maintains the world. We thank Madame Ragozin 
for an informing book, and look forward with pleasure 
to her promised work on Brahmanic India which will 
supplement the present volume, When she has done with 
the great Asiatic cults she will, we trust, turn her atten- 
tion to the fascinating subject of the ancient Egyptians. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

T. T.—The subject is unsuitable to our columns. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


ld 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 


:—* These ballads are spirited and “youd such are ‘ The 
Fall of Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ and‘ 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Bleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
x Com! ng to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of — 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balakiava ’ are excellently well said and » Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in th r veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zsechylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly. 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


Notes and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1692, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 

Price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 
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This Day's ATHEN A2UM contains Articles on 
BARRAS'S MEMOIRS. 
CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA and EGYPT. 
The REVISED APOCRYPHA. 
The ENGLISH in BENGAL. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 
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LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PASTON LETTERS. 

‘The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 

The FRANCO-SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Eantomological Literature ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—A Breath from the Veldt; Reproductions ; Minor Exhi- 
bitions ; M. H. Sauvaire ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for April 18 contains Articles on 
LECKY on DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 
The PARMENIDES of PLATO. 
The ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
BARRAS'S MEMOIRS. 

WwW NOV) 

The Courtship of Morrice Buckler; Felix 
BOOKS of 
The LIBRARIES of FICTION. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘RATTLIN the REEFER.” 
‘The JOURNAL of a SPY.’ 
The DIFFERENT SCHOOLS of COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 
The PASTON LETTERS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Educational Text-Books; Geographical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Books on Etching; Minor Exhibitions ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


ALso— 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1X. Aran. 25; 


q A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
i SPORT, &c. | 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W. H SMITH & § ON, f 


186, STRAND, LONDON. _ 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 7 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. ee 


A HISTORY of es BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, Newly Revised, - = 
; Corrected, and Enlarged by the Author. With 394 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols. super-royal 8vo. 126 0 ... 9 0 a 
A —— suss0RY of the NESTS and pees of BRITISH BIRDS. Thoroughly Revised and a 
ht up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, —~ pod Kevised, Caneee, 
; pew <td 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand 630 .. 4 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction eeote EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
th Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
} all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. ~~ with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition. | Corrected, and 
by the Author. Super-royal 8vo, With 77 Plates, Coloured by ove —- ww 
A HISTORY of BRITISH By E. J. F. with Coloured Plates. 
TRIPP (F. MOSSES : their Home, Aspects, Structure, ‘and Uses. ‘With a Coloured 
i Figure of 


21 0 «... 10 


pecies Etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. ' 2 vols. royal 8vo, ese 52 6 ... 18 


BRITISH Oane BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

wy. B. TEGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of y i British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 

ised Edition, In2vols. With lates Coloured by and on 

Super-royal 8vo. __... 

FERN : Fifty Years’ Bxperience Crossing and Cultivation, with aA “List of the most 

; important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage, &c. With 62Iilustrations — ... 12 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By J. LOWE, F.R.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. 

pocmins the most beautiful-leaved ——_ in cultivation in this country. With 60 Coloured = 

u 


per-royal 8vo, . 
1s NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL - LEAVED PLANTS. "By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, "P.B.HS. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._... 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By BE. J. LOWE, F. RS. ” With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. __... 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W.T. GREENE, M A. “M. D. 'f. Z. Ss. With Notes on “peveral Species by 
| the Hon. and Rev. F. G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 24 
a, LIBRARY, The, of SPORTS and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DUKE of 
BRBAUFORT, K.G., assisted by A. E.T. WATSON. Comprising—Atbletics, Boating, Coursing, 
Cricket, y Driving, Fencing, Fishing (2 vols.), Golf, Hunting, Mountaineering, 
j Riding, Shooting (2 vols.), Skating, Swimming, aay. Yachting (2 vols.), Tennis, 24 vols. crown 
! 8vo. half-morocco, gilt top, new 
BEST on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, By Captain PENNELL 
HIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and 
sownne¢ ).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full- -Page Coloured Plates. “Oblong 
e \ BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated. oe new .. 
a GREYHOUND. By “STONEHENGE.” With Illustrations, balf-calf, new « a 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER STALKING. Illustrated 
' HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and oP) Woodeuts, 
Engraved by Edmund Evans... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile ‘Water-Colour Sketches, “and 23 
: Black and White Drawings. Oblong, cloth .. 
‘ RICE (Major-General WILLIAM).—IN i? GAME (from Quail to Tiger). Beautifully illustrated with 
j 12 Tinted Lithographs. Imperial 8v 
SOMERVILLE (WILLIAM).—The CHASE. Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. With ‘Pull-Page Illustra 
4 tions and 16 Smaller Illustrations in the Text. Oblong folio. Handsomely bound, gilt edges ee 
q HANSARD (G. A.).—BOOK of ARCHERY : being the Complete one and Practice of Art, onpenee 
and Modern. With numerous interesting Anecdotes, Steel and Outline Engravings. 8vo. ... 16 
GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. [Illustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio ... 21 
INCIDENTS with the WARNHAM STAG-HOUNDS. Illustrated by Margaret Collyer. Oblong folio 21 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, Strand, London, 7 
And at nearly 600 Railway Stations, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge, 
i Prospectus of Terms, &e., sent free upon application to 186, Strand, London. 
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Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; 


JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 25, 7 
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